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‘HOW BRIGHT SHE WAS, HOW LOVELY DID SHE snow.’ 


O be a fashionable beauty, with a reputation for intelligence, 
nay, even for that much rarer quality, wit; to have been 
born in the purple; to have been just enough talked about to be 


interesting asa woman with a history; to have a fine house in Soho 
Square, and a medieval abbey in Hampshire; to ride, dance, sing, 
play, and speak French and Italian better than any other woman 
in society ; to have the finest diamonds in London; to be followed, 
flattered, serenaded, lampooned, written about and talked about, 
and to be on the sunward side of thirty; surely to be and to have 
all these good things should fill the cup of contentment for any of 
Eve’s daughters, 

Lady Judith Topsparkle had all these blessings, and flashed 
gaiety and brightness upon the world in which her lot was cast; 
and yet there were those among her intimates, those who sipped 
their chocolate with her of a morning, before her hair was powdered 
or her patches put on, who declared that she was not altogether 
happy. 

The diamonds, the spacious house in Soho Square, with its 
Turkey carpets and Boule furniture, its plenitude of massive 
plate and Italian pictures, its air of regal luxury and splendour ; 
the abbey near Ringwood, with its tapestries, pictures, curios, and 
secret passages, were burdened with a certain condition which for 
lady Judith reduced their value to a minimum. 

All these good things came to her through her husband. Of her 
own right she was only the genteelest pauper at the Court-end of 
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London. Her blood was of the bluest. She was a younger daughter 
of one of the oldest earls; but Job himself, after the advent of 
the messengers, was not poorer than that distinguished nobleman, 
Lady Judith had brought Mr. Topsparkle nothing but her beauty, 
her quality, and her pride. Love she never pretended to bring him, 
nor liking, nor even respect. His father had made his fortune in 
trade; and the idea of a tradesman’s son was almost as repulsive 
to Lady Judith as that of a blackamoor. She married him because 
her father made her marry him, and, in her own phraseology, ‘ the 
matter was not worth fighting about.’ She had broken just two years 
before with the only man she had ever loved, had renounced him 
in a fit of pique and passion on account of some scandal about a 
French dancing-girl; and from that hour she had assumed an air 
of recklessness; she had danced, flirted, talked, and carried on in 
a manner that delighted the multitude and shocked the prudes, 
Bath and Tunbridge Wells had rung with her sayings and doings; 
and finally she surrendered herself, not altogether unwillingly, to 
the highest bidder. 

She was burdened with debt, never knew what it was to have 
a crown piece of ready money. At cards she had to borrow first 
of one admirer and then of another. She had been able to get 
plenty of credit for gowns and trinketry from a harpy class of 
West-end tradespeople, who speculated in Lady Judith’s beauty as 
they might have done in some hazardous but hopeful stock ; count- 
ing it almost a certainty that she would make a splendid match 
and recoup them all. 

Mr. Topsparkle saw her in the zenith of her audacious charms, 
He met her at a masquerade at Bath, followed and intrigued her 
all the evening, and at last, alone in an alcove with her after supper, 
induced her to take off her mask. Her beauty dazzled those 
experienced eyes of his, and he fell madly in love with her at first 
sight of that radiant loveliness, starriest eyes of violet hue, a dainty 
little Greek nose, a complexion of lilies and blush roses, and the 
most perfect mouth and teeth in Christendom. No one had ever 
seen anything more beautiful than the tender curves of those 
classic lips, or more delicate than their faint carmine tinge. In 
an epoch when almost every woman of fashion plastered herself 
with bismuth and ceruse, Lord Bramber’s daughter could afford to 
exhibit the complexion nature had given her, and might defy paint 
to match it. Lady Judith laughed at her conquest when she was 
told about it by half-a-dozen different admirers at the Rooms next 
‘ morning. 

‘What, that Topsparkle man!’ she exclaimed-—‘ the travelled 
Cit who has been exploring all sorts of savage places in Spain and 
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Italy, and writing would-be witty letters about his travels. They 
say he is richer than any nabob in Hindostan. Yes, I plagued 
him vastly, I believe, before I consented to unmask ; and then he 
pretended to be dumbfounded at my charms, forsooth; dazzled 
by this sun into which you gentlemen look without flinching, like 
young eagles.’ 

‘My dear Lady Judith, the man is captivated—your slave for 
ever. You had better put a ring in his nose and lead him about 
with you, instead of that little black boy for whom you sighed the 
other day, and that his lordship denied you. He is quite the 
richest man in London, three or four times a millionaire, and he 
ison the point of buying Lord Ringwood’s place in Hampshire— 
a genuine medizval abbey, with half a mile of cloisters and a fish- 
pond in the kitchen.’ 

‘I care neither for cloisters nor kitchen.’ 

‘ Ay, but you have a weakness for diamonds,’ urged Mr. Mor- 
daunt, an old admirer, who was very much aw cowrant as to the 
fair Judith’s history and habits, had lent her money when she was 
losing at basset, and had diplomatised with her creditors for her. 
‘Witness that cross the Jew sold you the other day.’ 

Lady Judith reddened angrily. The same Jew dealer who sold 
her the jewel had insisted upon having it back from her when he 
discovered her inability to pay for it, threatening to prosecute her 
for obtaining goods under false pretences. 

‘Mr. Topsparkle’s diamonds—they belonged to his mother—are 
historical. His maternal grandfather was an Amsterdam Jew, and 
the greatest diamond merchant of his time. He had mills where 
the gems were ground as corn is ground in our country, and seem 
to have been as plentiful as corn. Egad, Lady Judith, how you 
would blaze in the Topsparkle diamonds !’ 

‘Mr. Topsparkle must be sixty years of age!’ exclaimed the 
lady, with sovereign contempt. 

‘Nobody supposes you would marry him for his youth or his 
personal attractions. Yet he is by no means a bad-looking man, 
and he has had plenty of adventures in his day, I can assure your 
ladyship. Jl a vécw, as our neighbours say. Topsparkle is no 
simpleton. When he set out upon the grand tour nearly forty years 
ago he carried with him about as scandalous a reputation as a 
gentleman of fashion could enjoy. He had been cut by all the strait- 
laced people ; and it is only the fact of his incaleulable wealth which 
has opened the doors of decent houses for him since his return.’ 

*I thank you forthe compliment implied in yourrecommendation 
of him to me as a husband,’ said Lady Judith, drawing herself up 

with that Juno-like air which made her seem half a head taller, and 
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which accentuated every curve of her superb torso. ‘He is ap. 
parently a gentleman whom it would be a disgrace to know.’ 

‘ Oh, your ladyship must be aware that a reformed rake makes 
the best husband. And since Topsparkle went on the Continent 
he has acquired a new reputation as a wit and a man of letters, 
He wrote an Assyrian story in the Italian language, about which 
the town raved a few years ago-—a sort of demon story, ever so 
much cleverer than Voltaire’s fanciful novels. Everybody was 
reading or pretending to read it.’ 

‘Oh, was that his?’ exclaimed Judith, who read everything, 
‘It was mighty clever. I begin to think better of your Topsparkle 
personage.’ 

Five minutes afterwards, strolling languidly amidst the crowd, 
with a plain cousin at her elbow for foil and duenna, Lady Judith 
met Mr. Topsparkle walking with no less a person than her father, 

Lord Bramber enjoyed the privilege of an antique hereditary 
gout, and came to Bath every season for the waters. He was a 
man of imposing figure, at once tall and bulky, but he carried his 
vast proportions with dignity and ease. He was said to have been 
the handsomest man of his day, and had been admired even by an 
age which could boast of ‘Hervey the handsome,’ John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, and the irresistible Henry St. John. Basking 
in that broad sunshine of popularity which is the portion of a man 
of high birth, graceful manners, and good looks, Lord Bramber 
had squandered a handsome fortune right royally, and now, at five- 
and-fifty, was as near insolvency as a gentleman dare be. His 
house in Pulteney Street was a kind of haven to which he brought 
his family when London creditors began to be implacable. He 
had even thoughts of emigrating to Holland or Belgium, or to 
some old Roman town in the sunny south of France, where he 
might live upon his wife’s pin-money, which happily was protected 
by stringent settlements and incorruptable trustees. 

He had married two out of three daughters well, but not 
brilliantly. Judith was the youngest of the three, and she was the 
flower of the flock. She had been foolish, very foolish, about Lord 
Lavendale, and a faint cloud of scandal had hung over her name 
ever since her affair with that too notorious rake. Admirers she 
had by the score, but since the Lavendale entanglement there had 
been no serious advances from any suitor of mark. 

But now Mr. Topsparkle, one of the wealthiest commoners in 
Great Britain, was obviously smitten with Lady Judith’s per- 
. fections, and had a keen air which seemed to mean business, 
Lord Bramber thought. He had obtained an introduction to the 
earl within the last half-hour, and had not concealed his admiration 
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for the earl’s daughter. He had entreated the honour of a formal 
introduction to the exquisite creature with whom he had conversed 
on sportive terms last night at the Assembly Rooms. 

Lady Judith acknowledged the introduction with the air of a 
queen, to whom courtiers and compliments were as the gadflies of 
summer. She fanned herself listlessly, and stared about her while 
Mr. Topsparkle was talking. 

‘I vow, there is Mrs. Margetson,’ she exclaimed, recognising an 
acquaintance across the crowd ; ‘ I have not seen her for a century. 
Heavens, how old and yellow she is looking—yellower even than 
you, Mattie ;’ this last by way of aside to her plain cousin. 

‘I hope you bear me no malice for my pertinacity last night, 
Lady Judith,’ murmured Topsparkle insinuatingly. 

‘Malice, my good sir! I protest I never bear malice. To be mali- 
cious one’s feelings must be engaged, and you would hardly expect 
mine to be concerned in the mystifications of a dancing-room.’ 

She looked over his head as she talked to him, still on the 
watch for familiar faces among the crowd, smiling at one, bowing 
at another. Mr. Topsparkle was savage at not being able to 
engage her attention. At Venice, whence he had come lately, all 
the women had courted him, hanging upon his words, adoring 
him as the keenest wit of his day. 

He was an attenuated and rather effeminate person, exquisitely 
dressed and powdered, and not without a suspicion of rouge upon 
his hollow cheeks or of Vandyke brown upon his delicately 
pencilled eyebrows. He, like Lord Bramber, presented the wreck 
of manly beauty ; but whereas Bramber suggested a three-master 
of goodly bulk and tonnage, battered but still weather-proof and 
seaworthy, Topsparkle had the air of a delicate pinnace which 
time and tempest had worn to a mere phantasmal barque that the 
first storm would scatter into ruin. 

He had hardly the air of a gentieman, Judith thought, watch- 
ing him keenly all the while she seemed to ignore his existence. 
He was too fine, too highly trained for the genuine article: he 
lacked that easy inborn grace of the man in whom good manners 
are hereditary. There was nothing of the cit about him: but 
there was the exaggerated elegance, the exotic grace of a man who 
has too studiously cultivated the art of being a fine gentleman; 
who has learnt his manners in dubious paths, from petites mat- 
tresses and prime donne, rather than from statesmen and princes. 

On this and on many a subsequent meeting, Lady Judith 
was just uncivil enough to fan the flame of Vivian Topsparkle’s 
passion. He had begun in a somewhat philandering spirit, not — 
quite determined whether Lord Bramber’s daughter was worthy of 
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him; but her hawteuwr made him her'slave. Had she been civil 
he would have given more account to those old stories about 
Lavendale, and would have been inclined to draw back before 
finally committing himself. But a woman who could afford to 
be rude to the best match in England must needs be above all 
suspicion. Had her reputation been seriously damaged she would 
have caught at the chance of rehabilitating herself by a rich 
marriage. Had she been civil to him Mr. Topsparkle would have 
haggled and bargained about settlements; but his ever-present 
fear of losing her made him accede to Lord Bramber’s exactions 
with a more than princely generosity, since but few princes could 
afford to be so liberal. He had set his heart upon having this 
woman for his wife : firstly, because she was the handsomest and 
most fashionable woman in London, and secondly, because, so far 
as burnt-out embers can glow with new fire, Mr. Topsparkle’s 
battered old heart was aflame with a very serious passion for this 
new deity. 

So there was a grand wedding from the Earl’s house in 
Leicester Fields ; not a crowded assembly, for only the very élite 
of the modish world were invited. The Duke, meaning His 
Grace of York, honoured the company with his royal presence, 
and there were the great Sir Robert and a bevy of Cabinet 
ministers, and Mr. Topsparkle felt that he had cancelled any old 
half-forgotter. scandals as to his past life, and established himself 
in the highest social sphere by this alliance. As Vivian Top- 
sparkle, the half-foreign eccentric, he was a man to be stared at 
and talked about, but as the husband of Lord Bramber’s daughter 
he had a footing—by right of alliance—in some of the noblest 
houses in England. His name and reputation were hooked on 
to old family trees; and those great people whose kinswoman he 
had married could not afford to have him maligned or slighted. 
In a word, Mr. Topsparkle felt that he had good value for his 
magnificent settlements. 

Was Lady Judith Topsparkle happy, with all her blessings? 
She was gay ; and with the polite world gaiety ranks as happiness, 
and commands the envy of the crowd. Nobody envies the quiet 
matron whose domestic life flows onward with the placidity of @ 
sluggish stream. It is the butterfly queen of the hour whom people 
admire and envy. Lady Judith, blazing in diamonds at a court 
ball, beautiful, daring, insolent, had half the town for her slaves and 
courtiers. Even women flattered and fawned upon her, delighted 
to be acknowledged as her acquaintance, prond to be invited to 
her parties, or to dance attendance upon her in public assemblies, 

She had been married three years, and her behaviour as a wife 
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had been exemplary. Scandal had never breathed upon her name. 
The lampooners and caricaturists, a very coarse-minded crew 
under the First and Second Georges, had insinuated no evil against 
her. They could only exaggerate her frivolities, caricature the 
cut of a train, the magnitude of a hoop, or the shape of her last 
new hat with its towering ostrich feathers. They wrote about 
her appearances in the park or at the opera, about her parties 
and her high play, her love of horse-racing, and of the Royal 
admirers of her charms; they wrote about her ‘ Day,’ and the 
belles and beaux who thronged to her drawing-rooms to ogle and 
chatter scandal or politics, with the ever-increasing laxity of 
manners which had set in after the death of good Queen Anne; 
but not the boldest pamphleteer in Grub Street had dared to assail 
her virtue. 

‘Wait till Lavendale comes back from the East,’ said Tom 
Philter, the party hack and newspaper scribbler, who pretended to 
have inherited the mantle of Joseph Addison, ‘ and then you fellows 
will have plenty to write about “ Lady J , the beautiful wife of 
a well-known millionaire, himself once notorious for ”. We 
know the style; and you, Jimmy,’ to the caricaturist, ‘can draw 
such cartoons as thy soul loveth, “ How the lady and her lover 
were surprised by old Money-bags in the little back parlour of an 
India house in the City.” It will be a glorious time for you 
scandal-mongers when his lordship comes home; and I heard 
other day he had been seen at Vienna on his homeward route.’ 

‘Lady Judith is much too wise to have anything to say to 
such a scapegrace,’ said Mr. Ludderly, the accomplished manufac- 
turer of fashionable lampoons, who lived in May’s Buildings, 
St. Martin’s Lane, and saw the great world from the railings of 
the park or the pit of the patent theatres. 

‘Love is never wise,’ sighed Philter. 

‘She may have been in love with him five years ago, when 
he was the handsomest man in town; but he behaved abomin- 
ably to her, and she has had plenty of time to forget him,’ replied 
Ludderly. 

‘And she has not forgotten,’ said Philter, with a tragic air. 
He had tried the stage in his youth, and had failed ignominiously, 
yet retained ever something of the dramatic air. ‘She is not the 
type of woman that forgets. Passion flames in those starry eyes 
of hers; unconquerable resolve gives form to those exquisite lips. 
Cleopatra must have had just such a carriage of the head, just 
such a queenly neck. All those charms imply an inborn imperi- 
ousness of will. She is a woman to sacrifice a world for the man 
she loves ; and let Lavendale but reappear and act remorse for the 
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past, and she will fling herself into his arms, casting Topsparkle 
and wealth to the winds.’ 

‘I am told that her settlements were so artfully framed that if 
she were to elope to-morrow she would still be a rich woman.’ 

‘Oh, you are told!’ cried Philter, disdainfully ; strong in his 
social superiority, which was based upon an occasional condescend- 
ing invitation to the house of some great man whom his supple 
quill had served; ‘and pray by whom are you told? By some 
scrivener’s clerk, I suppose.’ 

‘ By the clerk of the lawyer who drew up the settlement,’ an- 
ewered Mr. Ludderly, with a dignified air; ‘and I doubt if you, Mr. 
Philter, with all your fashionable acquaintance, could have much 
better authority.’ 

‘If the clerk lied not he was very good authority,’ said Philter ; 
‘but be sure of one thing, Jemmy. If Lady Judith has to lose all 
the world for love she will lose it. I am a student of women’s 
faces, Jemmy, and I know what hers means. I was at a ball with 
those two not long before they quarrelled. It was at Lady Skir- 
misham’s—her ladyship always sends me a card i 

‘She would be very ungrateful if she didn’t,’ interrupted Jemmy 
Ludderly, with a somewhat sulky air, ‘seeing that her husband 
is about the stupidest man in London, one of those hereditary 
dolts whom family influence foists upon the country, and that you 
are always writing him up as an oracle.’ 

‘There are worse men than Lord Skirmisham in the cabinet, 
Jemmy. Well, as I was saying, it was my luck to be in Lady Judith’s 
train of admirers at the Skirmisham ball, and late in the evening 
I came by chance into a little boudoir sort of room between the 
ball-ryom and the garden where those two were alone together. 
It was a room hung with Chinese figured stuff, and there was but 
a flimsy silk curtain where there should have been a door. She 
was clasped to his heart, Jemmy, sobbing upon his breast ; he was 
swearing to be true and loyal to her, blaspheming in his passion, 
like the impious profligate he is, and invoking curses on his head 
if he should ever deceive her. I stood behind the curtain for but 
a few seconds watching them, but there was a five-act tragedy in 
the passion of those moments. “ Be only faithful to me, dear love,” 
she said, looking up at him, with those violet eyes drowned in 
tears; “there is no evil in this world or the next I would not 
dare for you, there is no good I would not sacrifice for you. Only 
be true; to a traitor I will grant nothing.” ’ 

‘ Lucky dog!’ said Ludderly. 

‘Say rather swine, before whose cloven feet the richest pearl 
was cast in vain,’ sighed the sentimental Philter. ‘Then came 
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talk of ways and means. His lordship was in low water financi- 
ally, and had a diabolical reputation as a member of the famous 
Mohawk Club; Lord Bramber would not hear of him as a match 
for his daughter. But there was always accommodating Parson 
Keith and the little chapel in Curzon Street. ‘ If the worst comes, 
we will marry in spite of them,” he said ; and then came more vows, 
and sighs, and a farewell kiss or two, and I stole away before they 
parted, lest they should surprise me. It was in less than a month 
from that night when everybody was talking of Lavendale’s in- 
trigue with the little French dancer, Chichinette, and the house 
that he had furnished for her by the water at Battersea, and how 
they went there in a boat after the opera, and how his lordship 
entertained all his friends there, and had Chinese lanterns and fire- 
works after the fun was all over at Spring Gardens. He made him- 
self the talk of the town by his folly, as he had often done before ; 
and I doubt he went near to break Lady Judith’s heart.’ 

‘She would be a fool if she ever noticed him again after such 
treatment,’ said Ludderly. 

‘ Ay, but a woman who loves blindly is a fool in all that con- 
cerns her love, be she never so wise in other matters: and to love 
like that once is to love for ever.’ 


Lady Judith knew not how these scribblers discussed her, ana- 
tomising her old heart-wounds, speculating upon her future con- 
duct. She knew not even that Lord Lavendale had returned from 
the East—-where he had been following in the footsteps of an eccen- 
tric kinswoman, and where, if not belied, he had acquired new 
notoriety by breaking into a harem and running a narrow risk of 
his life in the daring adventure. Lady Judith’s first knowledge 
of his lordship’s return was when she met him face to face in the 
park one fine morning, both of them on foot ; she with her custo- 
mary wake of fops and flatterers: he lounging arm in arm with his 
friend and travelling companion Herrick Durnford, who was said to 
be a little worse as to morals and principles than my lord himself. 

In spite of that grand self-possession, that unflinching courage 
and glorious audacity which were in her race, a heritage whereof 
no spendthrift father could rob her, Lady Judith blanched at the 
sight of her old lover. A look of pain, of anger, almost of terror, 
came into the beautiful eyes, so large, so lustrous, 20 exquisitely 
shadowed by those ebon fringes when she had a mind to veil them. 

She commanded herself in the next instant, saluted Lord 
Lavendale with the haughtiest inclination of her head, and swept 
onward, passing him as if he had been the lowest thing that could 
have checked her progress or engaged her attention, 
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‘She would have looked longer at a stray cur than she looked 
at me,’ said Lavendale to his companion, standing stock still, 
planted, as it were, in his shame and mortification, as if that look 
of Lady Judith’s had transfixed him. 

‘ Why should she look at you?’ asked the other. ‘ You did 
your very uttermost towards breaking her heart, and if you did 
not succeed ’tis that women are made of sterner stuff than men 
think. She owes you nothing but contempt.’ 

Mr. Durnford was not one of those parasites who live and fatten 
upon a patron. He was a man of good birth and mean fortune, 
but he had too much pride to associate with Lavendale save on equal 
terms. He would have perished rather than descend to the position 
of led captain. He shared his friend’s vices, but he never flattered 
them. 

‘She was always as proud as Lucifer, and I suppose she is 
prouder now she has the spending of Topsparkle’s money. What 
a glorious creature she is, Herrick! Her beauty has ripened within 
the last five years as a flower-garden ripens between May and July 
—developing day by day into a richer glow and flush of summer 
beauty. She is the most glorious creature on this earth, I swear. 
The Sultan’s almond-eyed favourite, she they called the Star of the 
Bosphorus, is but a kitchen-wench to her.’ 

‘She might have been your wife had you behaved decently,’ 
said Durnford. 

‘Yes, she was to have been mine—-and I lost her—for what, 
Herrick ? For a whim, for a wager, for the triumph of ousting a 
rival. You don’t suppose I ever cared for that little French devil! 
But to cheat the Duke of Omnium out of his latest conquest—to 
win five thousand from Camden of the Guards, who swore that I 
had no chance against Omnium—for the mere dash and swagger 
of the thing, Herrick—to get myself more talked about than any 
man in London, I carried off the little lady who had made herself 
the rage of the hour, and tried to think that I was over head 
and ears in love with her—in love with her—with a woman 
who ate garlic at every meal and swore strange oaths in Gascon. 
“ Pécaire!” she used to cry—* Pécaire!” in her southern twang 
—and I was ruining my fortune and my reputation for such a 
creature ! ’ 

‘You had your whim,’ sneered Durnford. ‘ You won Camden’s 
five thousand.’ 

‘Every penny of which Chichinette devoured, with another 
five thousand to boot.’ 

‘Naturally. But you had your fancy, and you got yourself 
more lampooned and caricatured than any man in England except 
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the Kjng. You came next to his Majesty in the supremacy of 
ridicule. And you lost Lady Judith Walberton.’ 

‘If she had cared for me she would have forgiven that passing 
scandal. A man must sow his wild oats.’ 

‘ You were supposed to have sowed yours before you fell in love 
with Lady Judith. I have always told you, Lavendale, that I 
honour that lady for her renunciation of you. You will not make 
me budge from that. If she had loved you less she might have 
more easily forgiven you.’ 

‘Well, I can whistle her down the wind to prey at fortune. 
She has been wise after her generation, has married a rich old rake, 
instead of a poor young one. A reformed rake, ’tis said, makes 
the best husband, and that’s why the women are ever so ready to 
pardon sinners. I would have been good to her had she but trusted 
me, Herrick, after that escapade. There should not have been a 
happier wife in England. But ’tis past, ’tis done with, lad. Thank 
Heaven, there are passions worth living for besides love.’ 

‘The passion of the gamester, for instance—to sit till three 
and four o’clock every morning at loo or faro!’ suggested Herrick 
Durnford, with that easy, indifferent air of his, half-scornful, half- 
jocose, with which he made light of follies that he shared. 

‘Ah, but there are keener pleasures than loo and faro,’ said 
Lavendale, with an earnest look: ‘there are higher stakes to play 
for than paltry hundreds and thousands, nobler prizes to be won— 
gains that would set a man on a level with the gods.’ 

‘Dreams, Lavendale, idle dreams, visions, will-o’-the-wisps that 
have lured wiser men than you to the edge of the grave—only to 
leave him face to face with grim death, and he, poor fool! after a 
long life wasted over alembics, burned out over the fires of his 
crucible—ay, with the elixir vite within his grasp—falls as easy a 
prey to the King of Terrors at last as the humblest tiller of the fields.’ 

‘If they are dreams, they have seemed realities to the wisest 
men this earth ever saw—Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Para- 
celsus. If they were believers——’ 

‘ Were they believers? Across the lapse of centuries how can 
we tell how much of this was verity and how much falsehood— 
where the searcher after truth left off and the impostor began? 
Pshaw, Jack, we live in too prosaic an age to be fooled by those 
old-world delusions. Is there a man or woman in this park who 
would not think Lord Lavendale qualified for Bedlam, if it were 
known that he travelled with an old Venetian necromancer in his 
train, and that he has a serious expectation of discovering first 
the transmutation of metals, and then the elixir of life? ’ 

‘That were a noble discovery for all the race of man ; for itis an 
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anomaly in nature that a man’s life should be so brief as it is— 
that his intellect should take at least thirty years to ripen, and 
that he should be thought to die full of years if he lives on till 
eighty—to say nothing of those accidents and contingencies which 
cut him off in his prime. No, there is error somewhere, friend. 
Man is too grand a creature for so limited a career. He dies ever 
with his mission unfulfilled, his task uncompleted. There must 
be, somewhere amid the mysteries of nature, the secret of pro- 
longed existence. Paracelsus looked for it and failed; but the 
world is two hundred years older since his time, and Vincenti is as 
deep a student as Paracelsus. But it is not that sublime secret 
for which I pine. My life is too worthless for me to care much 
about extending it ; but there are occult powers for which my soul 
longs with a passionate longing—extended powers of will and mind, 
Herrick. The power to enter regions where this body of mine 
cannot reach—to steal as an invisible spirit into the presence of 
her I love, breathe in her ear, thrill her every nerve, impel her with 
my sovereign will to think and feel and move as I will her, draw 
her to me as the magnet draws iron. She passed me just now with 
silent contempt; but if I had that mystic power she could 
not despise me—she must obey, she must love—my spirit would 
dominate hers as the moon rules the tides.’ 

‘Dreams, Jack, idle dreams; pleasant enough in the dreaming, 
soap-bubbles, floating in the sunlight, radiant with all the colours 
of the prism, and vanishing into thin air while we watch them. 
Better perhaps the alembic and the pentagon than the faro table 
and the dice box. As you are aman who must have some kind 
of excitement, who cannot live out of a fever, perhaps Vincenti is 
no worse a hobby than any other. The old man is harmless and 
devoted to you.’ 

‘Does he like Lavendale Manor, Herrick? Is he contented 
with his new quarters?’ asked his lordship. ‘I saw you had a 
letter from him this morning.’ 

‘He says the old rooms delight him, and that the house is full 
of the influence of your forefathers. You know his ideas about 
the influence of the dead—that those in whom mind has been 
superior to matter never cease to be—that for such death is but 
transition from the visible to the invisible. The body may rot in 
the grave, but the mind, which ever dominated the body, still 
walks the earth, and exercises a mystic power over the mind of the 
living.’ 

‘Would that my mother’s spirit could revisit that old house 
and hold commune with her wretched son!’ exclaimed Lavendale. 
‘She was the only being who ever influenced me for goad, and 
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Fate snatched her from me before my character was formed. I 
might have been a better man had she lived. I would not have 
grieved her gentle nature by the parade of my vices.’ 

‘And you might have been a hypocrite as well asa rake, Jack.’ 

‘No, Herrick ; if I had but been happy I need have been neither 
rake nor hypocrite. It is the sense of a void here that drives us 
into evil courses. Had there been some pure affection to sustain 
my youth, I should never have gone wrong. When I met Judith 
I was too far gone; the rot was in the ship and she must needs go 
to pieces. There is a stage in evil at which even virtuous love 
cannot save the sinner.’ 

‘And ’fore heaven I know no more potent cure,’ said Herrick. 
‘There goes Mrs. Howard looking just a little older and deafer 
than when we saw her last: they say the Prince neglects her 
shamefully, and is more devoted to his wife than ever. Yes, Laven- 
dale, a true-hearted woman is your only redeeming angel below 
the skies. But I doubt if Lady Judith belongs to the angelic 
order. She is a creature of passions and impulses, like yourself— 
a woman who would sacrifice every duty to the promptings of an 
undisciplined heart. May Fate keep two such fires asunder!’ 

Lavendale’s only answer was a sigh. He sauntered through 
the Ring, returning and occasionally giving salutations, with a list- 
less indifferent air which implied that he cared very little whether 
he was remembered or not. His appearance came as a surprise 
upon most of his old acquaintance, who had heard nothing of his 
return; but all who looked at him in the clear light of this bright 
May morning were startled at the change which five years’ travel 
had made in him. He had left London a young man, in the pride 
and flush of manly beauty, justly renowned as one of the hand- 
somest men about town. He came back aged by at least a decade, 
haggard, and melancholy-looking; handsome still, for his deli- 
cately chiselled and patrician cast of features did not depend for 
their beauty upon freshness of colour; his eyes, though sombre and 
haggard, were still the same superb grey orbs which had flashed 
and sparkled in his radiant recklessly wasted youth. The man was 
the same man, but it was as if a withering blast had passed across 
his manhood, blighting, scathing, consuming it; like some hot 
wind from the desert which scorches and destroys the vegetation 
across which its fiery breath passes. 

Was it the fire without—the perils and adventures of travel in 
wild regions—-or the volcano within—the wasting fires of his own 
mind—which had so changed, so worn him ? asked the more philo- 
sophical among those observers who contemplated John, Lord 
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Lavendale in his new aspect. There was only aspeculative answer 
to be had to that question. 

‘I see that Herrick Durnford has him in tow still,’ said the 
Dowager Lady Polwhele to her satellite, Mr. Asterley, a gentle- 
man who had no ostensible means of subsistence except his knife 
and fork at Polwhele House, a certain occult power of always 
winning at cards, and who was supposed to. dress better than any 
young man in London. 

‘Yes, he has his Herrick still,’ drawled Asterley ; ‘ the insepar- 
ables, we used to call them. Herrick is the man who prompts 
all Lavendale’s jokes, composes conversation for him, and writes 
all his letters—in a word, Herrick is Lavendale’s brains.’ 

‘He is Lavendale’s bad angel,’ protested the marchioness. 

‘Nay, there you wrong him. He is the skid on the wheel of 
folly, and Lavendale would go down hill ever so much faster with- 
out him. He has a sublime audacity in telling his patron dis- 
agreeable truths.’ 

‘Oh, your modern flatterer always affects Diogenes, and is all 
the falser inwardly for that outward show of brutal candour. I am 
very sorry for Lavendale. He ought to marry an heiress, like that 
poor Carberry girl who married the Duke of Bolton and was so 
miserable with him. We must find him an heiress, Asterley ; be 
sure you set about it instantly.’ 

‘They are not quite so plentiful as blackberries, Lady Polwhele.’ 

‘Oh, but they exist, they are to be found. One must be found 
for Lavendale. I mean to take Lavendale under my wing.’ 

Asterley shrugged his shoulders, and said nothing. Lady Pol- 
whele had always her train of young men, rich or poor, gentlemen 
or commoners as the case might be, and it was the business of her 
life to recruit this regiment of hers. She was rich, and Polwhele 
House, Whitehall, was one of the most popular bachelors’ hotels 
in London. A French chef, an Italian confectioner, music-rooms, 
dancing-rooms, and loo and faro nightly—with all the charm of 
pretty women to flirt with, and the supreme advantage of no bill 
to pay. All the best young men in London swore by Lady Pol- 
whele, who had been a famous belle and had been young when 
William of Orange was king, and who was now a remarkably well- 
preserved and skilfully painted dowager of fifty summers. 

‘ Well, Jack, are you pleased to be back again in the old Ring?’ 
asked Darnford, as the two young men crossed the Bath Road. 

‘No, Herrick, I would rather be in the foulest hovel in Hun- 
gary. I loathe this mill-horse round they call polite society ; 
these grinning masks which make believe to be living faces; these 
friendly becks and nods and hand-clasps behind which lurk envy, 
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malice, and all uncharitableness. We'll order post-horses, and 
start for Lavendale directly after dinner.’ 


Cuarter V. 
‘y HAVE FORGOT WHAT LOVE AND LOVING MEANT,’ 


BetwEen 1710 and 1726 Fairmile Park had been growing 
year by year less like a gentleman’s park and more like a forest. 
The wild tangle of underwood, the hollies and hawthorns, the 
wildernesses of beech and oak, the deep ferny glades, and patches 
of furze and heather took a richer beauty with every season, and 
throve and flourished under a régime of absolute neglect. And in 
this wilderness Irene roamed at large, unfettered and uncontrolled 
as the spirit of the woods, and seeming to tramp or villager who 
met her suddenly, amidst the glancing lights and tremulous 
shadows of interwoven boughs, almost as ethereal as some nameless 
being from another world. Never had peasant or tramp accosted 
her rudely in all those years in which she had roamed alone, 
growing from childhood to womanhood, ever in the same woodland 
seclusion, and never knowing the shadow of weariness. Her 
childhood and girlhood had been passing solitary, since the waif’s 
death, but those slow monotonous years had been in no wise un- 
happy. Roland Bosworth had been an indulgent father, desiring 
nothing so much as his daughter’s happiness. Had he seen her 
pine in her lonely life he would, at any sacrifice to himself, have 
changed his habits; but as he saw her joyous and happy, in perfect 
health and radiant beauty, he saw no reason to take her out of the 
almost monastic seclusion in which she had been reared into the 
perils and temptations of the outer world. For Mr. Bosworth’s 
daughter, the heiress of wealth which had become somewhat 
notorious by the mere progress of years, there would be snares 
and traps, and it was well that she should be guarded closely. 
When the time came for her to marry it would be his business to 
find a fitting alliance ; to mate wealth with wealth, and thus guard 
against the possibility of mercenary feeling on the part of the 
husband. Society in those days was thickly beset with heiress- 
hunters ; and the heiress-hunter of a hundred-and-fifty years ago 
was an adventurer only less audacious than the highwayman who 
stopped coaches on Hounslow Heath, or on the wild hills beyond the 
Devil’s Punchbowl. 

For a year or more after the nameless orphan’s death Rena had 
pined for her little companion; but gradually the vividness of 
memory faded, the sweet sister face, smiling back her own smiles 
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like an image reflected in a river, became a dream, and revisited 
her only in dreams; and then came the awakening of the young 
mind to external beauty, the deep, inborn love of nature reviving 
in the expanding soul ; the delight in flowers, and sun, and clouds, 
and trees and streamlets, and the still, dark lakelet, upon whose 
placid surface the tracery of summer boughs made such delicate 
shadows. The love of mute companions intensified with the 
ripening years; the great Newfoundland dog with its massive head 
and grave affectionate eyes; the ponies, and rabbits, and poultry- 
yard with its ever-varying delights; the tame hare, the talking 
magpie ; these were her companions and friends, and provided 
occupation from January to December. 

Until her tenth year the squire’s daughter was allowed to riot 
in the delight of ignorance. She ran wild from morn till eve, 
learnt no more than Mrs. Bridget could teach her, whose scope in 
the actualities of education did not go far beyond the alphabet and 
words of one syllable, but whose imaginative powers were wide 
and memory particularly vivid. From this teacher Rena learnt 
all the most famous fairy tales of the world and a good many old 
English and Scottish ballads. These furnished her fancy with 
themes for thought and dreaming, and stimulated a poetical feeling 
which seemed inborn, so early did it show itself. 

When she was approaching her twelfth birthday, the squire, 
who had allowed himself until now to be deterred by Mrs. Lay- 
burne’s black looks at the mention of a governess, suddenly lost 
patience. 

‘ My only child is growing up as ignorant as a kitchen wench 
through your folly,’ he said. ‘I must hire a governess for her 
before the month is out.’ 

‘So be it,’ answered Barbara, with a fretful shrug of her lean 
shoulders ; ‘but if you wish to keep your daughter clear of ad- 
venturers and fortune-hunters, you had best beware of governesses, 
music masters, and all such cattle. They are mostly in league 
with some penniless schemer on the look-out for a fortune.’ 

‘ My daughter is too young to be in danger yet awhile.’ 

‘Too young to be married, perhaps, but not too young to be 
perverted by sentimental tales about lovers;—and a few years 
later the governess whispers that the romance may be made ~ 
earnest, and some fine afternoon governess and pupil meet a young 
man in the park, who protests he has seen Miss at her window one 
day and has been pining for her ever since. Then comes a post- 
chaise, pistols, and a helter-skelter drive to Parson Keith’s chapel 
in Mayfair, and the pretty young pair are fast bound in matri- 
monial fetters before the father can catch them.’ 
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‘I'll warrant there shall be no folly of that kind,’ said 
Bosworth. 

‘How will you warrant it? Every adventurer in London knews 
that you made a hundred thousand the other day in the South Sea 
Bubble, and that you had made a handsome fortune on ’Change 
long before that great coup, dabbling first in one stock, now in 
another; and they know that you have an only child, like 
Shylock’s Jessica. Do you suppose there will be no Lorenzo to 
hunt after your daughter and your ducats? Perhaps among those 
penniless wights there may be some who have been ruined by the 
South Sea scheme, and who will bear no love to you who sold your 
stock when the madness was at its height, and when every hundred- 
pound share realised over a thousand to the speculator who was 
clever enough to profit by the craziness of the mob.’ 

‘ Lorenzo shall have no chance with my daughter.’ 

‘Ay, so long as she is guarded from crafty go-betweens—but 
admit a governess, and a fine Italian music-master, and look out 
for rope-ladders and post-chaises. Why cannot I teach Rena? I 
am a better musician than many of your Signors, and I can read 
and write English and French as well as any chit of a governess 
you can hire.’ 

‘No,’ answered Bosworth, sternly, ‘ that is out of the question. 
I will not have my dead wife’s daughter taught by you.’ 

Barbara looked at him for a moment or two white with fury ; 
and then she burst into a mocking laugh. 

‘Your dead wife’s daughter! Oh, that is her new name, is 
it? Your wife’s daughter. It is well you should throw your 
wife’s name in my face—the name I once had.’ 

‘Never by any legal right, though you might have borne that 
name in serious earnest, my brimstone beauty, had you kept a 
little tighter rein on that diabolical temper of yours. Pshaw, why 
should we quarrel about the past? It is a sealed book for both of 
us, Get a room ready against this day week, Mrs. Layburne. I 
shall write to my sister-in-law, Lady Tredgold, to find me a gover- 
ness for my daughter.’ 

There was a certain look in Roland Bosworth’s countenance 
which Mrs, Layburne knew meant the irrevocable. She subsided 
into her position of obedient housekeeper, she who had once been 
sovereign ruler of this man’s life. It was so long ago, that golden 
age of beauty and power when Barbara Layburne’s singing and 
Barbara Layburne’s face were the rage at the theatre in the Hay- 
market, where she had sung in English opera, and for one brief 
season had been almost as much admired and talked about as 


la Faustina or Cuzzoni were in later years. She looked back 
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across the mist of years and wondered if she were verily the same 
woman at whose feet lovers had been sighing when the century 
was young. The gulf betwixt youth and age, betwixt loveliness 
and grey hairs, is such a tremendous abyss, that it is not strange 
if a woman should half doubt her own identity, looking across that 
terrible ravine and seeing the vision of her past existence on the 
other side. No two women living could be more different than 
that woman of the past and this woman of the present. 

Lady Tredgold was an energetic personage who lived at Bath 
for the greater part of the year, gambled moderately, and contrived 
to support a numerous family upon a small income, which her 
husband, a staunch Walpolian, had improved by his senatorial 
opportunities. She had seen very little of her dead sister’s husband 
since his widowhood, Mr. Bosworth having done his uttermost to 
keep his wife’s relations at a distance. She felt flattered at his 
application, and lost no time in providing a governess for her 
niece, in the person of an elderly Frenchwoman, small, shrivelled, 
and slightly lame, who had taught her ladyship’s four daughters, 
and prepared her three sons for Eton, The opportunity thus 
afforded provided a home for Mademoiselle Latour, and saved 
Lord Tredgold the pension which duty would have constrained 
him to provide for the superannuated governess. 

Rena was at first inclined to resent the introduction of a 
stranger into her life, with authority to control her movements; 
but she found Mademoiselle so thoroughly lovable and sympa- 
thetic, that her young heart soon found room for a new affection. 
Lessons were made light and easy by the experienced teacher, much 
instruction was imparted by way of amusement, the pupil gaining 
knowledge unconsciously ; nor was her liberty too much curtailed. 
She still roved at will in the woodland wilderness which was only 
in name a park, and in summer time her studies were for the most 
part performed in the garden, where Mademoiselle had a favourite 
seat in the shadow of a clipped yew hedge, a massive wall of dense 
greenery ten feet high, and her rustic table on which writing and 
drawing were managed in despite of all the summer insects that 
buzz in the meridian sun. Mademoiselle was too lame to accom- 
pany her pupil in her wanderings, but it was a point of honour 
with Rena not to go beyond the park fence, however temptingly 
those further wildernesses of pine and larch to the east, or the 
undulating common land to the south, might beckon to 
young explorer. 

But Mademoiselle’s chief hold upon her pupil, in the early days 
of their association, was derived from a new pleasure which thow 

withered little hands of hers revealed to the squire’s daughter 
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At the governess’s request Mr. Bosworth ordered a new harpsi- 
chord from the best maker in London, a harpsichord with all the 
last improvements, and as superior to that old instrument which 
Mrs. Layburne had appropriated and carried off to her own sitting- 
room as Handel was superior to his fashionable rival Bononcini. 

Mademoiselle touched the harpsichord exquisitely, with a 
light airy style which harmonised perfectly with that old French 
music she mostly affected. But she did not confine herself ex- 
clusively to the Gallic masters, she had the airs from Rinaldo, 
and all Handel’s operas by heart, and enraptured Rena by her 
varied stores of melody. It was the child’s introduction to a new 
world—the magical world of music. The little fingers were 
quick to learn those easy movements with which a good teacher 
begins the apprenticeship to that divine art: the quick young 
mind soon grasped the elements of musical theory. Rena learned to 
read music quicker than to read books, so eager was she to acquire 
power over that wonderful keyboard which held all the melodies 
that had ever been composed ; and unwritten, unimagined melodies 
no less beautiful, could she but find them. She had a natural 
bent for music which should have been hereditary, so strongly 
did it reveal itself; yet neither Squire Bosworth nor the gentle 
Lady Harriet had ever been distinguished by a love of music, still 
less by any executive faculty. 

For the rest the little Frenchwoman’s advent made but slight 
difference in the life at Fairmile Court, save to bring two or three 
more of the fine old rooms at the end of the house into occupation. 
Bridget was still her nursling’s friend and companion, was in no 
wise relegated to the cold shade of mere domestic servitude. 
Mademoiselle Latour was too good a woman to seek to wean her 
pupil’s affections from her old nurse. Mrs. Layburne lived her 
solitary life apart from the whole household, directing and govern- 
ing all things, keeping the keys and ruling the servants, but 
holding companionship with no one. Squire Bosworth went and 
came between London and Fairmile as of old; when he was at 
home his daughter always dined with him, and spent an hour with 
him after dinner; and as the quiet years drifted past him, Roland 
Bosworth hardly noted how the child was developing into the 
woman, beautiful exceedingly in her bright girlish loveliness, full 
of impulse and vivacity, loving her life for its own sake, and desiring 
nothing beyond it. She had the placid contentment of a cloistered 
nun who knows nothing of the world outside her convent walls, 
nor sighs to know it. 

The squire had given her a guitar, upon which she used to 
aecompany herself when she sang to him during his after-dinner 
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musings over his pint of claret. He used to look at her with 
thoughtful dreamy eyes as she sat in the afternoon sunlight, 
bending over her guitar with a graceful curve of the slender 
throat, her soft brown hair piled over a cushion on the top of 
the exquisitely shaped head, her gown of the simplest, her snowy 
neck shrouded with a soft lace handkerchief, her arms bare to the 
elbow, and the long delicate hands with slender flexible fingers, 
roseate-tipped, and as beautiful as the hands of Saint Cecilia in an 
old Italian picture. 

It was perhaps more of his ducats than of his daughter 
Squire Bosworth thought as he watched her dreamily, soothed by 
her sweet singing. He could but think of that vast fortune which 
would be hers to deal with when he was clay—a too convertible 
form of wealth, in stocks and shares, which wanton extravagance 
might scatter as easily as a shower of rose petals. 

‘I almost wish I had locked it up in land,’ he said to himself; 
‘but land yields such a wretched return, and can always be mort- 
gaged by a spendthrift. There is no power on earth that can pro- 
ject itself into the future and secure the permanence of that which 
a man has toiled for after he is clay.’ 

And now, in this year of grace 1726, Rena was eighteen, tall, 
slim, graceful, active as a young fawn, and without one impulse 
that rebelled against her father’s authority or the monotonous 
placidity of her life. Mademoiselle Latour declared that in all 
her experience of the varieties of girlhood she had never had to 
deal with so sweet a nature, or so bright and teachable a mind. 
But this might be flattery, thought the squire, since Mademoiselle 
knew that her pupil was a great heiress, 


Cuapter VI, 

‘YET WOULD I WISH TO LOVE, LIVE, DIE WITH THED.’ 

THREE miles and a quarter from Fairmile Court, as the crow 
flies, stands Lavendale Manor, one of the oldest seats in Surrey. 
It had been a Cistercian grange in the reign of Stephen, and had been 
an appendage of one of the most flourishing monastic institutions 
in England when the Reformation cut short the monks and all 
their works, good or evil, and confiscated the grange, with its 
fifteen hundred acres of woods and farmlands, in favour of one of 
the king’s strongest supporters. From that nobleman’s hands it 
had passed to another and still nobler house, and then by mar- 
riage to Sir John Porlock, a west-country baronet of good family, 
one of the most brilliant among the younger lights of Charles the 
Second’s court, a friend of Dorset and Rochester, whose sop 
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became a power among the Whig party in the House of Commons 
at the beginning of William’s reign, and was raised to the Peerage 
with the title of Baron Lavendale. The first Lord Lavendale 
died a year after his royal master, leaving an only son of eight 
years old to be brought up by a widowed mother. Unhappily, 
that best and purest of women died before her son attained man- 
hood, leaving an impulsive light-hearted lad of fifteen to the care 
of tutors, servants, and parasites in general ; whereby a character 
which might easily have been shaped and guided for good was 
given over as a prey to the powers of evil. 

Lavendale Manor, with its noble Italian gardens laid out by 
the famous French gardener, Le Notre, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and its extensive park, had been but little less neglected 
for the last ten years than the neighbouring domain of Fairmile. 
During Lavendale’s minority, stewards and servants had been 
unanimous in doing as little work as possible, and getting the 
most that could be got out of the estate ; and from the time of his 
majority the owner of that estate had been doing his utmost to 
impoverish and even to ruin it. The fountains and statues which 
Sir John Porlock had brought from Rome, the old dining-hall 
and carved stone porch which dated fromthe time of the martyred 
Becket, clipped yew-tree walls, pyramids, and obelisks of greenery, 
old things and new, had alike suffered neglect ; mosses and lichens 
had crept over fountain and Greek gods, and ivy had foreed its 
intrusive tendrils amidst the carven arches and clustered columns 
of the old Gothic porch. 

The house itself had been decently kept, and Lavendale came 
back to his old home to find a certain appearance of preparedness 
and comfort in the fine old rooms, with their curious admixture of 
furniture, English, French, and Dutch, the latter preponderating 
with its somewhat clumsy bulk and variegated inlaying; great 
tulip-wood cabinets, which reminded Lavendale of the coat of 
many colours in that story of Joseph and his brethren which he 
remembered poring over again and again in that dim long ago 
when he was a little lad at his mother’s knees and had pious 
readings for Sundays. Too soon had come the time when Sunday 
reading and Sunday as a day apart from other days had ceased to 
be for Lord Lavendale, and when he was in the first rank of 
fashionable infidels—the men who took their gospel from 
Henry St. John, and welcomed the new light called Voltaire, a star 
just then showing pale and clear above the horizon. 

It was late in the evening when Lavendale and Durnford 
arrived at the Manor House. They had ridden from Bloomsbury 
—a thirty-mile ride—and had baited their horses at Kingston. 
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The servants were retiring for the night when the great bell rang 
under the stone porch, and all the household was on the alert in a 
minute or two, deferentially receiving a master whom they could 
have wished had found his way to the other side of the Stygian 
stream rather than to disturb the placidity of their after-supper 
repose. Footmen were sent flying to lay a table, and sleepy cook 
and kitchen-wench explored the larder. While supper was being 
prepared, Lord Lavendale went to the farther end of the house, to 
a spacious vaulted apartment that had been a refectory in the days 
of the Cistercians, but was now a library. Beyond it there was a 
still larger room which had been a chapel, and, never converted to 
any secular purpose, had been left to bats, spiders, and emptiness. 

Lavendale had seen lights in the windows of this room as 
he rode up to the house, and he guessed that Signor Vincenti, 
chemist, student, and discoverer, was at work there. 

‘Well, old mole,’ he said gaily, as he opened the heavy oaken 
door, and stood looking at the Italian, who sat huddled up in a 
huge arm-chair beside a table loaded and scattered with volumes 
of all shapes and sizes, under the strong light of a curiously shaped 
metal lamp, which made a central spot of vivid brightness in the 
great.shadowy room. ‘ You see we have not left you long to your 
solitary studies and your beloved seclusion. Durnford and I have 
come to badger you.’ 

‘’Twould be hard ‘if you could not come to your own house, 
my lord,’ answered the old man quietly, looking up with luminous 
dark eyes which seemed all the more brilliant because of the 
snowy whiteness of the thick eyebrows and the long, drooping 
locks which fell over the forehead. ‘I will own that solitude and- 
silence have been very precious to me in this noble old mansion. 
Yes, silence is a priceless boon to the searcher. In the silence of 
the living we can feel the companionship of the dead.’ 

Those last words had a subduing effect upon Lavendale. He 
laid aside hat and whip, came slowly across the room, and seated 
himself opposite the Italian. 

‘You have felt the influence of those who have gone before, 
he said ; ‘ of the dead who once lived and loved and were glad and 
sorry in this house.’ 

‘Yes, there never yet was an old house that was not eloquent 
with spirit voices. There is one gentle shade that has been near 
me often in these old rooms of yours—a tender, mournful soul— 
overcharged with sorrow.’ 

‘It is so easy for you to say these things,’ said Lavendale, 
doubtingly. ‘ You have heard me talk of my mother so often.’ 
‘You questioned and I answered,’ replied the old man. ‘If it 
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please you to think me a charlatan, you are welcome to your 
opinion. I have neither gain nor honour to win from you or any 
man living. I have my ends and aims which neither you nor 
mortal man can aid. If I fail or if I succeed I do it alone, 
Human clay cannot help me.’ 

‘Why should this house in which I was born have voices 
which you can hear, and yet for me hold only silence——for me who 
love every stone in the fabric, for me who have wept the most 
passionate tears in my life for her I lost here ?’ 

‘Because between the disembodied soul and you there is the 
barrier of the flesh; because you have given yourself up to sen- 
suous things and sensuous pleasures; have eaten and drunk and 
delighted in the lowest pleasures of your kind. How should such 
as you hope to hold communion with the clear light of the soul 
released from clay? You must bring yourself nearer the condition 
of the dead before you can feel their influence.’ 

‘Sublimise myself by the extinguishment of every earthly 
passion? Nay, my ethereal friend, at two-and-thirty that is not 
so easy. There is something here,’ lightly touching his breast, 
‘which pleads too ardently for poor humanity—the heart, Vin- 
centi, the passionate heart of manhood. Do not believe those 
who tell you that the bad Lord Lavendale has been altogether the 
slave of his senses. I never loved but once with true fervour. 
All the rest has been vanity and confusion, the follies of a fop who 
wanted to lead the fashion and ever to be first in depravity.’ 

‘You have been staunch in friendship,’ said Vincenti; ‘I can 
answer for that. It was a happy hour for me when you found me 
laid up with fever at an inn at Prague. In asituation which would 
have made any other Englishman shun me, you succoured and 
rescued me.’ 

‘One eccentricity the more in an eccentric career, amico mio. 
I found a treasure by the wayside; and if you can but hold out 
long enough to make the great discovery on the threshold of 
which so many an adept has given up the ghost-—-—’ 

‘Let us not speak of that,’ interrupted the old man, nervously ; 
‘there are some things too sublime to be debated as your English 
Parliament debates a vote of credit or a declaration of war. Those 
who have gone down to the grave have carried too many of their 
secrets with them. The approach to the great secret is clouded 
with darkness, beset with difficulty. Yet who that has searched 
the secrets of nature can doubt that there is somewhere in her 
mysterious realm the vital fire which can prolong the life of man, 
as surely as there are mineral and vegetable powers which can 
regulate the blood in the veins, and permeate man’s whole frame 
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with healing influences? Is there anything more miraculous in 
the idea of life prolonged indefinitely than in the spectacle of a 
fever-patient cured at the point’of death ? or of a brain distraught 
restored to sense and calmness by the physician’s art ?’ 

Lord Lavendale devoted the next morning to an interview 
with his steward, and while master and man were closeted in his 
lordship’s study, Herrick Durnford set out for a long morning’s 
ramble in the park, pleased to be free and alone—a privilege which 
he rarely enjoyed, as Lavendale hated solitude and was somewhat 
exacting in friendship. 

It was a lovely morning, with all the freshness of spring and all 
the brightness of summer. There had been cold winds all through 
April, and the woods had worn their wintry russet longer than 
usual; bnt now all at once, like the unfolding of a scene in fairy- 
land, the trees had burst into leaf; endless varieties of vernal 
colour shone radiant against the cloudless blue of a May morning. 
Herrick, who worshipped nature’s loveliness, and who had been 
pent in cities of late, felt almost drunken with rapture as he 
roamed in those dewy glades, where every turn of the path re- 
vealed some new picture. He had some touch of poetry in his 
soul which still lingered there after a youth of folly; and as the 
years went on there had come graver hours, in which the vanity 
and evil of his life had been as plain to his eyes as it had ever 
been in the sight of his worst enemy. He had been baptized 
Herrick at the desire of his mother, who was a descendant of the 
poet’s family, and now on this fair May morning, amidst the 
changeful lights and shadows, his sympathy with nature was keen 
as that of him who sang the glory of the daffodil and the brief 
beauty of the rose. 

He had been wandering for a couple of hours, flinging himself 
on the turf now and again, lying at full length upon his back and 
looking up into the unfathomable blue, listening to the skylark 
soaring above his head, or to the monotonous tap of the wood- 
pecker nearer his ear, or to the too persistent cuckoo, or to the 
multitudinous hum of that lower life which revelled amidst the 
grasses and wild flowers where he lay. Life on such a morning is 
as exhilarating as strong wine; nature’s loveliness mounts to a man’s 
brain and makes him oblivious of all the cares and sorrows of 
existence. 

Herrick Durnford’s life was by no means free from care at this 
period. There was the sordid care of not being sure of a liveli- 
hood in the years to come, the knowledge that he had passed the 
meridian line of youth without having achieved even the com- 
mencement of a career. And yet he had begun so well, had made 
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his mark at Trinity College, Cambridge, among some of the 
cleverest young men of his day, had been on the point of taking 
honours when he fell in with Lavendale and his set, and, fascinated 
by the touch-and-go wit and reckless spirits of that profligate 
circle, had given himself up to pleasure and just missed distinction. 

The eldest son of a country parson with a numerous family, 
utterly without patrimony, Herrick had contrived to maintain his 
independence so far by the use of his pen. He had turned his 
hand to most of the varieties of literature; had written verses, 
plays, political pamphlets, and even a cookery book, and his bril- 
liant style and fashionable connexions had insured him the coun- 
tenance of the publishers and the favour of the public. Whether 
he wrote at Istamboul, Vienna, or Rome, Herrick had always the 
same tone of good society, and the same air of knowing every 
detail of the latest scandal. That he had dressed up old stories 
from Saint-Simon, or the Duchess of Orleans, and fathered them 
upon Mr. Pulteney and Anna Maria Gumley, or the Prince of 
Wales and Mrs. Bellenden, was to the credit of bis intelligence. 
‘When the public want a new scandal I contrive to find it for 
them,’ he said; ‘ and if invention fail, I can at the worst resuscitate 
an old one.’ 

His plays had been performed with various degrees of success ; 
but one, ‘ Faint Hearts and Fair Ladies, a kind of salad or olla 
podrida make-up of scraps from Davenant, Moliére, Wycherley, 
and Lope de Vega, had run five-and-thirty nights, had been de- 
nounced from the pulpit by Bishop Gibson, and had made Mr. 
Durnford’s reputation as a dramatist ; and when reproached for the 
reckless licentiousness of his dialogue and the immorality of his 
plot, Herrick shrugged his shoulders and replied that his play was 
not written to be read at family prayers nor intended for a 
Christmas present for school-misses of seventeen. 

And now, having in some measure emptied his bag, feeling 
very little of the writer’s impulse left in him, Herrick contem- 
plated a future which had somewhat a dreary aspect. What was 
he to do for an honest living? The learned professions were 
closed against him. Too late to think of law or medicine. Many 
a man in his position would have drifted naturally to the Church, 
and would have taken advantage of Lavendale’s power to bestow 
preferment on his bosom friend. But Durnford was not base 
enough to carry his unbelief to the pulpit or the altar. The 
Church was closed against him for ever by that melancholy 
materialism which had crept over him since he left college—a 


mind always questioning nature and never finding any satisfactory 
answer. 
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No, there was nothing for him but his pen—unless he could 
turn mountebank and air his handsome person on the stage. 
Actors were all the fashion just now, the pets and playthings of 
society. Or unless he could get into Parliament and sell himself 
to the chief of his party. Sir Robert, the great trafficker, was still 
in power, but his throne was tottering, and it was said that when 
his fall should come it would be more terrible than that of 
Wolsey. Ruin, impeachment, death even, loomed in that dark 
future for him under whose rule England had been great among 
the nations. There were some who said, ‘If Walpole escape, 
Strafford was indeed a martyr.’ 

‘No, it is my pen that must support me,’ Herrick told himself, 
rambling at ease by Chase and common-land, feeling as if that 
fresh morning air were inspiration, and that genius and power 
were reviving in him. ‘ After all, ’tis the one easy vagabond mode 
of life that suits my character and temperament. The lowest 
garreteer, the meanest hack that ever scribbled for Curl or Lintot, 
is more his own master than the Queen’s counsel who has to fawn 
upon solicitors, or the parson who must preach lies once a week 
and prate platitudes at the deathbeds of all his parishioners. Yes, 
by my pen will I live; if it is a hand-to-mouth existence, it is at 
least free. Fancies and original notions will come to me in my 
garret, as the ravens came to the prophet in his cave. There is a 
mysterious power whieh feeds the invention of poor devils who 
have to live by their wits. An author’s mind may be blank to-day, 
yet to-morrow teem with schemes and suggestions. And who 
shall say that I may not some day be famous? Joseph Addison 
was no better off than I am now when good luck visited him in 
his garret up three pairs of stairs, in the person of Godolphin’s 
messenger with a commission for an epic on Blenheim.’ 

He had been wandering in the wildest part of the Chase, 
scaring the young pheasants from their feeding-ground, when he 
came suddenly upon the rough post and rail fence which divided 
the Lavendale domain from Fairmile Park; and he stopped, 
started, and clasped his hands at sight of a face and figure which 
seemed more like the embodiment of a musing poet’s ecstasy than 
a being of commonplace flesh and blood. 

A girlish face looked at him from a background of oak — 
branches, a girlish form was leaning upon the moss-grown rail, 
while a couple of dogs—a Newfoundland and an Irish setter— 
stood up with their fore paws on the rail, and barked their loudest 
at the stranger. 

‘Down, Sappho!’ to the setter; ‘down, Cato, down !’ said the 
girl, laying her white hand first on one curly head and then on the 
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other. ‘They won’t hurt you, sir,’ apologetically to the stranger 
for whose blood both dogs seemed panting. ‘I am sorry they 
should be so disagreeable. Sappho, how can you? Don’t you see 
the gentleman is not a tramp?’ 

Durnford looked at her speechless with admiration, There 
was a freshness of youthful beauty here which came upon him like 
a revelation. The oval face, with its ivory tint and pale blush- 
rose bloom, the large violet eyes, with dark lashes, and the wavy 
golden hair. Never had he seen such colouring out of Italy or an 
Italian picture. The face was so much more Italian than English, 
and yet there was a sweet simplicity which was entirely native to 
this British soil, a candid girlish innocence, as of a girl not too 
closely guarded nor too much counselled by age and experience. 

Those large velvety eyes looked up at him in perfect con- 
fidence. 

‘I thank you, madam, I am not afraid of your dogs. Down, 
Sappho! See, this brown, curly-eared lady is friends with me at 
once, and Cato looks civiller than he did just now. I have a 
passion for fine dogs like these, and an Irish setter is my prime 
favourite of all the canine race.’ 

‘ My father had this one brought over from Ireland,’ said the 
girl; ‘she is very clever after game, but he says I am spoiling 
her.’ 

‘I can imagine that your kindness may have an enervating 
effect,’ said Durnford, smiling. 

‘But she’s so clever in other ways. She begs for toast so 
prettily every morning at breakfast, and my governess has taught 
her ever so many tricks. Sappho, what will you do for your 
king ?’ 

This was asked severely. Sappho looked bored, hesitated, 
snapped at a passing fly, and then flung herself on the ground 
and sprawled there with her tail wagging vehemently. 

‘Sappho,’ remonstrated the girl, and the tail was quiet. 

* Dulce et decorum est ’ said Durnford, while Irene took a 
lump of sugar out of her apron-pocket and rewarded her favourite. 

‘That’s more than some patriots get for their devotion,’ he 
said, laughing; and then he went on tentatively, ‘I think I must 
have the honour of conversing with Mr. Bosworth’s daughter.’ 

She answered in the affirmative ; and then, in the easiest way, 
they drifted into conversation, walking side by side in shade and 
shine with the stout oak rail between them. Durnford talked of 
his recent travels; Irene told him about her governess and the last 
of her music and books. It all came about as naturally as if they 
had both been children. They spent half an hour thus, and then 
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parted, promising to be at the same spot at the same hour next 
day, when Durnford was to bring his sketch-book and show her the 
pencil records of his wanderings. Irene had not the slightest idea 
that there was anything wrong in such an arrangement. She was 
utterly without shyness, as she was utterly without knowledge of 
evil. 

Durnford went back to the Abbey, feeling as Endymion might 
have felt after conversing with Diana. ‘She is as beautiful as the 
Goddess of Chastity, and even more innocent,’ he said to himself. 
‘ Lives there the traitor base enough to wrong such purity? And 
she is heiress to old Bosworth’s fortune, which rumour has ex- 
aggerated into a million. He made money in the South Sea 
scheme, and he has been lucky on ’Change ever since, ’tis said—yet 
these stock-jobbers often end by wrecking the palaces they have 
reared. If she is an heiress she is not for me, save by the baseness 
of an elopement and a May Fair marriage ; and that were to take 
the vilest advantage of girlish innocence and heavenly confidence. 
But how fast Iam running on. Because I have fallen over head 
and ears in love with her in the first half-hour of our acquaintance, 
am I such a fool as to suppose she is just as ready to fall in love 
with me—with a battered rake of thirty? Why, to her, doubtless, 
I seem a middle-aged man—a grave and philosophical personage 
with whom she may safely converse, as with the village doctor or 
the village parson. If I had appeared before her like a fashionable 
macaroni, in all the glory of velvet coat and patches, she would 
have fled from me, like Daphne from Phcebus; but my careless 
grey suit and unpowdered hair and my care-worn looks suggested 
only mature years and discretion. Will she come to-morrow, I 
wonder ? and how shall I live for twenty-four weary hours without 
her?’ 


(To be continued.) 
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We had completed the purchase of a sheep-run for M. and N,, 
eighty miles north of Wellington, and ten from the convenient 
township of Masterton, in which place most of the comforts of 
civilisation are to be met with. 

There was every prospect on the run of welfare for man and 
beast, with the exception of the homestead, which required enlarge- 
ment. Nine hands working at improvements for two months would 
effect the desired change; in the mean time how should we dispose 
of ourselves? Alternatives were suggested—a visit to the crystal 
terraces of Rotomahana, or a cruise among the islands of the South 
Pacific. It was July, midwinter in New Zealand, and we were told 
that the roads—to say the least of it—were softer than usual. So 
our choice lay with the southern seas. 

We left Masterton by train, winding with many a serpentine 
curve round the Rima Taka ranges, and in five hours reached 
Wellington, which we left the same evening for Auckland. There 
we joined the best-fitted vessel in the Union Steamship Company, 
bound for the Fijian, Samoan, and Tongan islands. 

After the first twenty-four hours on board there was an appre- 
ciable difference in the temperature, which every day became 
warmer till we reached Suva, the capital of the Fijis and seat of 
government. 

The morning we anchored we were greeted by three old Fijians, 
their hair in that incipient stage of lime dressing which reminds 
you of ‘Jeames,’ minus his plush apparel. They gave us the un- 
welcome information that the Health Officer was somewhere out 
fishing, so that any hope of landing without considerable delay must 
be given up. 

The detention gave us time to take in the delightful difference 
of our surroundings from harbours of less southern climes. The 
water gleamed in the hot sun. Fish of a bright cobalt blue darted 
in and out of the coral reefs, and sea snakes—a study in black and 
silver—basked in their corkscrew-like fashion in the clear green 
depths. 

The jetty was lined with an expectant crowd of native children, 
_ their brown limbs contrasting well with sulus of bright-coloured 
Manchester print. 

Not more than an hour slipped by before we crossed the sandy 
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beach for the well-made ‘ metal’ road skirting the hills, and found 
at their base a carpet of flowers. Every hue of rose-coloured con- 
volvulus—here and there one of tender pale blue—climbed among 
the shrubs. The buff Calliopsis tinctoria, with its violet eyes, ran 
in the grass under our feet, the lizards slipping in and out of its 
roots as one stopped to gather the blossoms. And, as if Flora would 
not be outdone by Tethys, she has planted her coral tree on the fair 
earth—a marvel of beauty and colour. 

Later in the day we strolled to Government House, refreshed 
on the way by bananas growing along the high road, and offered 
to us by the friendly natives. 

We had been invited to see a cricket-match played between 
Fijians, trained by the Governor's secretary, and a scratch team 
of Englishmen, The unaccustomed heat, and, perhaps, the uneven 
ground, which though well rolled could hardly be called level, 
handicapped our countrymen too heavily; and we were neither 
surprised nor disappointed when our Fijian hosts achieved a decided 
success. 

At nine that evening we witnessed a ‘meke meke’ by torch- 
light. The night air was lily-laden, and for a while nothing was 
heard but the lapping of the waves on the shore, while we waited 
the advent of the meke makers. 

At last, a rustle as of leaves, and by the flaming brands we saw 
about a hundred men who had formed themselves into a crescent 
three deep. Then began a monotonous movement to a droning 
song, accompanied by native drums. The light shone fitfully on 
the swarthy faces, the countenances varying with the varying 
gestures. At intervals every tenth man would spring forward with 
the litheness of a panther, his meke sulu of hart’s tongue fern and 
seaweed glinting brightly as the torchlight struck it, the mass 
behind him forming lines of swaying undulation, keeping time 
with the droning chant, and an almost mechanical clapping of 
hands. 

After some time there was an interval of rest and consultation, 
and then it seemed to our unenlightened minds that the same thing 
was repeated. 

When the entertainment was over, we inquired with some 


anxiety what we ought to have understood by the pantomimic - 


language of the changing movements, but could only gather that 
the meke was made up a fortnight before we saw it. They never 
perform the same meke twice. We could arrive at no further 
elucidation. 

The men arranged themselves to rest, in line, as they 
had danced. We wished to express our thanks substantially. C. 
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suggested toa friend that an offering of a little gold might perhaps 
be permissible, and we ventured to carry out the idea. The chief 
received the coins with an air of doubt, but after some delay and 
consultation decided to accept them. 

Then followed the most cheering sound that can be heard in a 
foreign country. The men rose from their reclining position, and 
from their mighty lungs and loyal hearts rang out, ‘ Three cheers 
for the English!’ 

As we drove away the echoes followed us till we left the grounds 
for the sea-road—lighted by a thousand stars. 

Two days later we reached Levuka (in the island of Ovalau), 
the former capital of Fiji and principal European town, and we 
found what we had searched for vainly in Suva—tapa, a cloth 
made out of the bark of the mulberry-tree. The process of 
making it is by beating it out to the required substance after the 
outer rind is stripped off; it is then moistened and pressed 
together to the size required, in lengths varying from three to a 
hundred feet. It is then stained with natural dyes in primitive 
but artistic patterns. Some from the island of Rotumah are so 
finely marked that they give the impression of having been traced 
with an etching pen. These fine specimens are perhaps less use- 
ful for decoration than the bolder designs, which are much used 
by the better class of natives for their sulus. Those of a cinna- 
mon colour fall in well with their burnished bronze skins and 
thick dark hair, of which they are justly proud. The ends of the 
bushy form it naturally assumes—turned by the lime dressing to 
the colour of undyed sealskin—give the effect, in strong sunlight, 
of an aureole to the head. 

In the native town of Totoga we found the houses particularly 
clean and well arranged. Many of the Fijians had married 
Samoan women, who had brought into their new homes the in- 
fluences of gentle living and a higher civilisation. 

Within a walk of Totoga is the waterfall Waitovu, where on 
the hillside is a series of bathing-holes. The last hundred yards 
of the ascent is along a flight of steps cut in the rock by his 
sailors for the lamented Commodore Goodenough. Having by 
means of these reached one of the larger bathing-places, he re- 
marked, ‘ This is the most picturesque spot in which I ever bathed.’ 
It is pleasant to hear of moments of recreative enjoyment in a 
life devoted to the service of his country. 

Taviuni, the third island in point of size in the Fijian group, 
produces the greatest number of fruit-bearing trees. It has been 
called the Garden of Eden; it is certainly the market garden of 

Fiji. 
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In an afternoon walk to a coffee plantation we passed through 
lines of pines which, in consequence of the dry sandy soil in 
which they are planted, are wonderfully productive of their de- 
licious fruit. The hills on each side were clothed by plantations 
of young cocoa-nut palms, pomegranate trees, and bananas; the 
lower ground covered with yams and kumaras. On some trellis- 
work near the solitary bungalow occupied by the English doctor 
of the island, hung, half hidden by its vine-like leaves, the golden 
gourds of the grenadilla. 

As far as our researches extended, we found Taviuni in a state 
of high cultivation, giving proof, if any were needed, of the 
aptitude of the present generation of Fijians for skilled labour. 

Apia, the chief town of Upolu, awakens a new interest in its 
inhabitants. The Samoans are a branch of the Sawaiori race, 
akin to the Mahoris, of whom the Maories of New Zealand are re- 
presentatives. Fairest of all the Polynesians, their features well- 
proportioned, they bave, generally speaking, the finely chiselled 
upper lip of Greek sculpture. The outlines of the younger men’s 
faces are as delicately formed as the women’s, bringing to mind 
Ruskin’s dictum that a man should inherit more from his,mother 
than from his father. 

The refinement so remarkable among the Samoan women in 
Fiji was conspicuous in their native island. At the International 
Hotel the entire length of the lunch-table was decorated by 
banana leaves Jaid flat down the centre. A young cocoa-nut full of 
milk was placed in a breakfast cup for each guest; fish baked in 
leaves alternated with cooked fruit. One, the vi fruit, deserves 
especial notice. When gathered it can hardly be distinguished 
from a large seed of the Pirus japonica; when cooked it 
resembles stewed apples, but has all the flavour of the finest 
apricot. 

Why could not this fruit be regularly imported to Eng- 
land? 

I am happy to say that kava, the making of which has been so 
often mentioned in travellers’ tales, is now almost universally pre- 
pared for use by pounding the root on a large stone, which may 
be seen outside the entrance to most of the houses in Apia. The 
kava has the property of turning the inside of the bowls in which 
it is made or drunk to an opalescent blue enamel. A high value 
is set by the natives on good specimens, and, hearing of one about 
three miles distant from Apia, S. and I went out with Yantle, a 
native guide, and succeeded in getting it; the price at last was 
four dollars and one of Silver’s sun-shades, to which the owner took 
a fancy. 
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When the time came for leaving Apia, we bade farewell with 
extreme regret to the huts where day after day we had met with 
so much light-hearted hospitality, turning towards them lingering 
looks till they were hidden from sight by a grove of bread-fruit 
trees. 

Our next anchorage was at Pango Pango, a little colony of 
the Samoan group, in the island of Tutuila. It is remarkable for 
a harbour perfectly landlocked. The hills, which are covered with 
scrub and bush, and rise abruptly from the bay, are from eight 
hundred to a thousand feet in height. The atmosphere is oppressive 
with condensed heat. 

Though only thirty-six miles from Upolu, Pango Pango has 
advanced little towards civilisation. But though the natives are 
unskilful in any but the rude arts necessary to maintain life, 
they have the same gentle manners as their more fortunate 
neighbours. 

I was sitting in a hut one morning when I felt a slight move- 
ment, and, turning, beheld a dusky maiden of the stature and 
symmetry of the Venus de’ Medici—differing in nothing but the 
warm living hue. She held in her hand a glove which had been 
lying on my lap, and in the prettiest dumb show asked if she 
might try it on, which she proceeded to do, coaxing down each 
finger ‘as to the manner born.’ Arriving at the buttons she 
seemed puzzled; but when I had helped her with the first, she 
fastened the others on her shapely arm with a child’s expression of 
pleased surprise, her long eyelashes quivering with excitement. 
Later in the day I met her again, her gloved arms laden with 
bananas, which she insisted on my sharing. 

We were not sorry to leave the almost unbearable atmosphere 
of Pango Pango, and found ourselves before a fair, freshening 
breeze, bound for Tonga. 

Vavao was an entirely new experience in the southern seas. It is 
formed, in common with all the Tongan islands, of a low voleanic 
deposit, with a total absence of mountain ranges. The soil, in- 
exhaustibly fertile, is industriously cultivated. 

The first glimpse of Neiafu, the native town of Vavao, gives 
the impression of an orange grove intersected by lawny drives 
kept with more than the neatness of an English park. Every 
evening at sundown, by order of King George and his council 
of chiefs, each hutholder (generally represented by the family 
grandmother) sweeps up and burns all the débrie that may have 
accumulated during the day, within a certain distance of the 
domain, so that the morning finds not so much as an orange leaf 
on the smooth green sward. It is a curious sight, as one wanders 
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in the evening through these arcadian groves, to see the dim 













































curls of smoke rising from the near and distant fires. The blue . 
vapour has but a transitory existence ; it dies down as quickly as a 
it rose, and in a few minutes nothing is perceived but the scent of 
orange and stephanotis blossoms—the latter called, by some freak i 
of the natives, ‘Charlies.’ We found an edible pea in the bush, of I 
a pinky white, and much Indian shot, but the flora of Tonga y 
cannot compare with that of Fiji. 

The day we left Vavao the Tongan girls gave us an entertain- n 
ment, in which rhythmic movement, waving hands and interlacing a 
fingers were the chief feature, accompanied by the usual amount of 
of droning song. As they bade us good-bye they distributed among 01 
the audience their flower-jewels— chaplets and necklaces made 
after the fashion of English children’s daisy chains. ca 

Even before landing at Tonga Tabu we were not a little sur- wi 
prised at the grip"civilisation had taken on the inhabitants. We co 
were surrounded by a fleet of canoes, whose owners had replaced 
the neat tattoo so suitable to tropical climates by flannel shirts. ex 
Grey flannel does not go well with a bronze skin and the temper- ol 
ature between 18° and 20° south latitude; and one cannot help reg 
fearing that the introduction of European dress, in addition to ad 
lengthened labour hours, will interfere with the splendid physique As 
and bearing of the South Sea islander. He 

The chief town, Nukualofa, possesses a court-house, colleges, det 
and schools. The king’s palace betrays English work of an in- Th 
definite style of architecture. The church, which rejoices in two lat 
towers, is, one regrets to say, Gothic, a style utterly out of place she 
in the south. It contains stalls for the chiefs and members of 
the royal family ; but as the Prime Minister, Shirley Baker, has fro} 
had a misunderstanding with the Wesleyans, of whose society he 
was a member, there is some uncertainty as to its future desti- way 
nation. of t 

An English lady, whose father is head of one of the colleges, are 
took me to see ‘ Mele Mafe,’ the belle of Nukualofa. The beauty dep 
wore a single garment fastened from the throat downwards, not sug 
too wide to conceal the curves of her figure. She was reclining on isa 
a mat, plaiting dressed flax, but rose with a grave grace to greet 
us. Strange (?) to say her manner conveyed more welcome than - ‘He 
the usual receptive smile of conventionality. A sewing-machine hor 
and a harmonium gave evidence that she had added at least two pok: 
European occupations and amusements to the charm of her ‘Be 
southern home. adm 

Many of the college boys are good at mental arithmetic, and stati 





not a few are well acquainted with the first. books of Euclid. 
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Though there is so much impress of European thought in 
Tonga and its inhabitants, they retain many old customs—one very 
advantageous to the European traveller, whom in the generosity 
of their hearts they sometimes adopt. The newly elected relation 
is welcome to stay under the roof-tree as long as it seems good to 
him, besides receiving an initiatory present of a sucking pig, kumaras, 
yams, etc. Here is a case in point. 

S., who had not long left Harrow, and whose manner with 
natives was particularly taking (he had quickly picked up the 
approved etiquette of entering a house, and the correct sentence 
of greeting), insisted on calling, without any preliminary message, 
on one of the Tongan princesses, a stout lady of forty. 

We were invited into a sitting-room in which there was a 
carved four-post bedstead covered with the finest mats (some of 
which take seven years to make). The lady sent word she would 
come in soon, but was just putting on her dress! 

She arrived shortly in crackling silk, but not before S. had 
extended himself luxuriously on a mat, his head resting on a rare 
old wooden pillow. The princess was taken with this English 
readiness to embrace Tongan customs, and on S. expressing great 
admiration for the pillow, it was most courteously offered to him. 
As he had no return present handy, he bethought him of the 
Harrow ribbon of his straw hat, which he detached, and with a 
deferential manner deftly knotted it round the lady’s portly throat. 
This was the finishing stroke. S. was adopted forthwith. A month 
later a very fine pearl was sent him by our kind-hearted friend, 
showing that though out of sight he was not out of mind. 

Our last day at Tonga-tabu was spent in Mua, fifteen miles 
from Nukualofa. 

Near this village may be seen a memorial of the same thought- 
wave which inspired the builders of Stonehenge. The group consists 
of three stones of limestone conglomerate. The two uprights, which 
are ten feet apart, are from fourteen to fifteen feet in height; the 
depth of horizontal stone, four; There are indications of a trench 
suggestive of slain victims on the north and south sides. There 
is a tradition that these stones were imported. 

Our last recollection of Nukualofa was a group of girls singing 
‘Home, sweet home’ in Tongan to our world-known air. But 
home was not for us yet awhile. We were bound for the land of the 
pokaki, tui, kiwi, and little bush parroquet, whose incessant cries of 
‘Be quick!’ should inspire the most leisurely. But in spite of his 
admonition from a perch in the verandah, we found, on our return, the 
station still incomplete. A short residence in New Zealand—the 
climate and beauty of which is too perfect to praise—showed us 
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that in a new country, where labour is still scarce and where an 
artisan cannot complete his work without the co-operation of one 
of a different trade—who is perhaps too much in request to come 
to the fore—the employed do not care to be hurried, in a land of 
the Free, and I might be tempted to add—Fasy. 


For Eyer Poung. 


Tue wild world hastens on its way ; 
The grey-haired century nears its close ; 
Its sorrow deepens day by day ; 
The summer blush forsakes the rose. 
But, darling, while your voice I hear, 
And while your dark-brown eyes I see, 
Sad months and sunless, seasons drear, 
Are all the same, all glad, to me. 
Despair can never reach me 
While your soft hand I hold: 
While your eyes love and teach me, 
I never shall grow old! 


They say that love forsakes the old: 
That passion pales and fades away ; 
That even love’s bright locks of gold 
Must lose their charm and change to grey. 
But, darling, while your heart is mine, 
And while I feel that you are true, 
Tor me the skies will ever shine 
With summer light and tenderest blue. 
Yes, let old age deride me! 
I scorn his mocking tongue. 
Dear love, with you beside me, 
I am for ever young ! 


GEORGE BARLOW, 





qn the Right. 


Parr J. 


I was twenty-four, full of health, devoid of small cares, about to 
enter upon an honourable and lucrative profession, and engaged 
to a charming girl—I was happy. As I walked home to my 
‘diggings’ through the quiet and almost deserted streets of 
Edinburgh very late one night, I was supremely so, for I had 
just left my darling Constance; the fragrance of her sweet breath 
was still fresh to my senses, the music of her loved voice still 
lingered in my ears, the soft touch of her glowing cheek still 
hovered upon my lips. My imagination was closed to everything 
but the image of her as she stood beside me but a few minutes 
before when we parted at the hall door—one white soft hand rest- 
ing upon my shoulder, the other fondly clasped in both my own; 
her full tender lips parted with a smile,.revealing the row ot 
glistening teeth beneath; her broad white brow crowned with 
wavy masses of dusky, auburn hair; her full clear grey eyes, san- 
guine and trustful; her beautiful clear-cut features, firm and dimpled 
chin, round ivory throat, and straight, undulating, and perfectly 
modelled figure all combined to form a picture in my memory 
which I delighted to cherish. 

We had been talking long and earnestly of the future. I had 
been studying at the University now for more than four years, and 
the final examination, for which I was fully prepared, was at hand. 
I should soon be a qualified medical man, and it was my intention to 
purchase a good practice in my own county in the south of England, 
and establish a home which my darling should share. It was of 
all this we had been talking, and I had been urging Constance to 
name the day which was to complete my happiness, but had not 
succeeded in getting a definite promise. Constance was the only 
daughter of a deceased clergyman; she and her mother lived 
together in a quiet suburb. 

‘Yes,’ I soliloquised as I strode along, unconscious of the 
melancholy echo of my footsteps in the deserted thoroughfares,— 
‘yes, my darling and I will be very happy. The three thousand 
Aunt Jessie was obliging enough to leave me should buy a fairly 
good practice to start with, not to mention all the comfortable 
etceteras, including a crack cob to trot me about. Mamma-in- 
law must live with us, I suppose, but as she is such a dear old 
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lady, the arrangement doesn’t present the usual objectionable 
features, Oh, there is no doubt that we’ll be as jolly as sandboys, 
as happy as Great God, what’s that ?’ 

It was something white and ghostly that flashed through the 
warm, misty air close before me, and fell with a horrid thud at my 
feet. 

I reeled backwards, and an acute feeling of intense sickness 
spread through my frame, for by the dull, crunched sound of the 
fall, and the half-groan, half-gasp which accompanied it, I knew 
that the bruised, mangled, bleeding, and, in all probability, lifeless 
form of a fellow-creature was lying before me. 

I quickly recovered, and in a moment was bending over the 
body of what I judged to be a man of middle age, clad only in a 
long coarse night-shirt. The features were perfectly indistinguish- 
able from blood, and beaten as they were out of shape by the cruel 
pavement; the neck and apparently many bones were broken ; ‘the 
head was twisted round and lay under the left shoulder, the chest 
being upwards; I could only judge of the age of the unfortunate 
man by the hair, which was scanty and streaked with grey. It 
was a ghastly spectacle ; the man was quite dead. 

Stepping back into the road, I looked up at the house which I 
was opposite. It was one of a row of several stories high, and 
built, like many houses in Scotch cities, in flats, with a common 
staircase. There was no light in any of the windows, and by the 
light of the street lamp I could see that they were all closed with 
the exception of one on the third floor. That must have been the 
window from which the man had fallen. I was about to rush into 
the house when the sound of a slow and measured tread announced 
unmistakably the vicinity of a policeman, and with a feeling of 
relief that a share of the responsibility of the tragic situation 
would be lifted from me, I gave a short cry for assistance. It was 
answered immediately ; the huge dark figure of a policeman turned 
a neighbouring corner and hurried to the spot. 

‘ What’s going on here?’ he asked with a strong Scotch accent, 
as he bent over the body. 

‘This poor fellow has evidently fallen’ from a window,’ I 
explained, as he turned his lantern upon the dead, crushed face. 
Then he rose and looked at me. 

‘This is a bad job,’ he said seriously. ‘Do you think he’s 
dead ?’ 

‘I’m perfectly sure of it,’ I answered ; and then I explained 
that my experience and ,training justified me in speaking with 
certainty. 

After a glance at the open window I pointed out to him, the 
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policeman despatched a man, who chanced to be passing, for assist- 
ance, and then he strode into the house and up the stairs, I closely 
following. Arrived at the third story, my companion hammered 
with his béton until a door was opened, and an old woman in her 
night clothes demanded with considerable asperity to know what 
was the matter. 

‘Are you the landlady ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Show me to your front room then.’ 

The old woman declared angrily that she would do nothing of 
the kind, as there were two gentlemen sleeping there; but when 
the lantern was turned on and she recognised the man of. law, she 
became submissive immediately, and, whining that she wouldn’t 
knowingly harbour characters that were wanted, and that she had 
given the men notice to leave that very day, she lighted a candle 
and obeyed orders. The door she conducted us to was not fastened, 
the lock being broken, but it required a vigorous push to send it 
open, as there was a chair placed against it on the inside, which 
fell noisily to the ground. The old woman entered first with the 
candle, but as the draught between the open window and door 
caused the light to flicker violently and then go out, the police- 
man’s * bull’s-eye’ was again brought into use. By its strong 
glare, as he threw it slowly round the miserable room, a ghastly 
scene was revealed to us. A table lay upon its side on the floor, 
and about it lay a débris of bottles, broken glass, and pipes; the 
washstand had also been overturned, the jug and basin smashed, 
and the water had spread half over the floor. On the opposite side 
of the room to the window was a sort of alcove, formed by the roof 
sloping downwards, and each corner on that side being cut off by 
the wall. In this were two truckle beds arranged in such a man- 
ner that the occupant of the inner bed would be obliged, in getting 
up and retiring, to cross the outer bed. From the inner bed to the 
window-sill there was one unbroken though irregular stream of 
blood ; blood on the tumbled furniture, splashed on the washstand, 
mingled with and slowly spreading its crimson hue over the spilt 
water, lying here and there in great dark pools, and even in one 
place sprinkled on the walls. In my four years of surgical study 
I had seen the life fluid flow innumerable times, and, since over- 
coming the natural feeling of faint sickness which seized me on 
the first experience, I had both witnessed and assisted at many a 
severe amputation without being affected. But never had I seen 
blood so wantonly, so brutally spilt; a vapour seemed to arise 
from it to envelope and suffocate me with a warm, faint odour, 
The atmosphere seemed heavy with the shadow of a crime. 
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We looked at each other with pale faces, and then the police- 
man said sternly—‘ There’s been foul work here.’ 

I shuddered and looked towards the beds. The inner one was 
empty, but it had recently been occupied, for the clothes were 
thrown back and the wet blood-stains began there. In the other 
bed lay a man, who, to judge by his heavy breathing, was in a deep 
sleep. His face was turned in towards the pillow so that we could 
not see it, but upon the hand and arm which hung over the side 
of the bed the light revealed a stream of blood, which had been 
dripping into a little round pool upon the floor. 

‘ Now then, get up,’ said the policeman, seizing the slumberer, 
or pretended slumberer, by the shoulder and shaking him violently. 
‘This gammon won’t go down with me.’ 

The man started, and half rose on his arm, and as the full 
light of the ‘ bull’s-eye’ fell upon his face I had a good opportunity 
of remarking it. Its strange and uncommon beauty startled me ; 
it was the type of beauty of the young Greek we see only in 
chiselled marble. Here, for the first and only time in my life, I 
saw it in living flesh. Glossy brown hair curled naturally over 
broad, solid brows; thick, clearly marked eyebrows surmounted 
eyes large, grey, and daring, and fringed with long, silky lashes ; 
the nose, which was straight and fairly chiselled, was in a perfect 
line with the forehead, and the nostrils were wide and sensitive as 
those of a blood horse ; the upper lip was short, the mouth curved 
and almost feminine in its beauty, and the chin was round and 
solid. The outline of the face was perfect, and I should have 
thought the face altogether perfect, had it been robbed of the 
traces of dissipation it bore, the general dare-devil expression, the 
angry contraction which distorted the brow at the time, the fierce 
light in the eyes, and the wayward and sensual lines about the 
mouth. 

As he leaned upwards the jersey he wore fell open, and I saw 
that his resemblance to the Greek statue I had in my mind did 
not end with his face. His throat was as round and solid as a 
marble column, his chest, although almost lily white, would have 
become a gladiator, and the bare arm upon which he rested was as 
beautifully modelled as a woman’s, and as muscular asa blacksmith’s. 
He was apparently about my own age. 

I have often thought since what a striking picture that scene 
would have made. The ill-futnished room with the tumbled and 

broken furniture ; the old hag standing in the gloomy background, 
clad only in her night-gown, and a ragged shawl thrown over her 
shoulders ; her scanty grey locks hanging elfishly about her face 
from under her tumbled nightcap, hugging herself with mingled 
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cold and terror; the huge, dark form of the policeman standing 
motionless, holding in one hand the lantern, and pointing sternly 
with the other at the empty and blood-stained bed; and the 
aroused sleeper, who might have been the hero in some old 
painting, looking in his superb beauty so startlingly out of keeping 
with his miserable surroundings, shading his eyes with his hand 
from the strong glare of the lantern, and gazing up at the accusing 
figure beside him with an expression of mingled bewilderment and 
anger. At this moment I can see it all as if it were still before 
me ; at the time I had eyes only for the face of the stranger. It 
exercised a species of fascination upon me, not so much on account 
of its strange beauty, but because it awakened in me vague recol- 
lections. Surely I had seen it before. It was the same as some 
picture I had in my brain, the same and not the same. The 
features were familiar to me: but in the excitement of the moment 
I was unable to connect them in my memory. The dangerous, 
dare-devil expression and the reckless, wayward mouth were 
strangers to me. 

‘What the devil are you people doing here?’ asked the man, 
angrily; then, receiving no immediate answer, he seized the 
policeman’s brawny wrist, and with no apparent effort turned it 
round so that the light shone upon the group around him. 

‘Old Mother McPherson in her night-gown, a youthful and 
well-dressed stranger, and a giant representative of the genus 
“ Bobby.” I say, Bill, we’re holding a reception, by Jove!’ he con- 
tinued, turning to the empty bed. ‘ Hullo! he’s gone—not accus- 
tomed to society, I suppose. Ifsome of you people don’t speak soon, 
I'll think I’m in forabadattack, and look out for snakes and blue fire.’ 

‘ Young man,’ said the policeman, ‘ you are my prisoner, and I 
warn you that anything you say may be used in evidence against you.’ 

‘Your prisoner?’ echoed the young man, whose manner sug- 
gested that he had not yet slept off the effect of heavy libations ; 
‘give me room to laugh, will you;’ and with a vigorous push he 
sent the policeman reeling several paces. ‘ And now, gentlemen,’ 
he resumed, after indulging in a boisterous laugh, which, from a 
man upon whose soul the guilt of murder had but just been laid, 
made me shudder, ‘you will excuse me; I fain would rest my 
weary limbs ; call me in time for early mass. And you, “ Charlie,” 
if you wish to take me to the dungeons, you had better return with 
half a dozen of your fellows. Leave me, varlets, I would be alone. 
Well, after a pause, ‘aren’t you going? If you wish to avoid a 
swift but undignified passage through the window, you had better 
avail yourselves of the staircase at once.’ 

I had read and heard many tales of the inhuman character of 
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some criminals, and had sometimes received them with scant 
credence ; but nothing I had either read or heard paralleled the 
brutal audacity of this man, who, a few minutes after committing 
what must have been a savage and cowardly murder, could make 
the means he employed the subject of a jest. That the man had 
first beaten and then thrown his comrade from the window I could 
feel no doubt; for when we had first entered the room and dis- 
covered the disorder of the furniture the old lady had garrulously 
related how there had been ill-blood between the men for some 
days, and how they had a violent quarrel that very evening ; and 
the chair against the door proved that no one else could have 
entered the room and done the foul work. In my horror and 
aversion the something familiar to me in the man’s face had faded 
away and was forgotten. I saw only a desperado with the form of 
Apollo, a murderer endowed with histrionic genius. 

‘I have to detain you here until the sergeant comes,’ said the 
policeman, firmly, ‘and I mean todoit. You've done quite enough 
throwing-out-of-the-window business to-night, so you'd better lie 
there quiet.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ demanded the young man, half leaving 
the bed, and appearing to accept the situation seriously for the first 
time. 

‘What play-actors you fellows are!’ rejoined the policeman, 
quietly pushing the shivering old woman from the room, and 
taking a seat in front of the door. ‘Perhaps you’d like it put 
plainly. You are detained on suspicion of having murdered your 
mate, Bill—as you call him—by throwing him through the window.’ 

I was watching the man narrowly, and the shock this direct 
accusation appeared to give him was so perfectly natural that I 
could not altogether believe it to be acting. I never knew a man 
who could change colour at will; and this man turned deadly pale 
and sprang out of bed. He stood at least six-feet-one on his bare feet. 

‘Bill thrown through the window, he faltered. ‘It’s a 
d—d lie.’ 

‘It was done in the height of a drunken frenzy,’ I mentally 
determined, feeling a strange relief at the thought that he was not 
so utterly bad as I had supposed. ‘ He is just awakening to thie 
consciousness of the crime.’ 

The accused man turned to me. 

‘Tell me what he means,’ he said. 

I pointed to the great splashes of blood about the room, which 
he did not appear to have noticed before. He looked at them 
vacantly ; perhaps the fumes of alcohol still clouded his brain, 

‘What of Bill ?’ he asked, 
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‘I saw him fall down to the pavement.’ 
¢ And was he—is he dead ?’ 
‘He is dead.’ 


There was a pause. I was not looking into the questioner’s 
face, but was gazing fixedly at the dark wet stain on his arm and 
hand. The intensity of my gaze attracted his attention. He 
looked at the arm and started violently. 

‘Blood!’ he gasped. Then he added, ‘ You think I murdered 
him?’ 

‘Well, it looks uncommon like it, said the policeman. ‘It’s 
my duty to detain you.’ 

‘You detain me?’ repeated the young man, scornfully. ‘If I 
had murdered the poor fellow, and wished to escape, no two men in 
Scotland could keep mein this room. As Iam innocent, I remain ;’ 
and without taking any further notice of either of us, he quietly 
began to pull on his clothes. 

Presently we heard steps on the stairs, and the door opened to 
admit two police officers. The dead man, whose name it trans- 
pired was William Stokes, had meanwhile been carried into a 
room on the ground flat, which was unoccupied. The policeman 
and myself having been questioned, the landlady was called in, 
and from her the following facts were with some little difficulty 
elicited :—The two men had been staying at her house for some 
days, during which they had behaved so badly that she had given 
them notice to quit that very day. By behaving badly she 
meant getting drunk, making a row, and quarrelling. She could 
not swear what they quarrelled about, but from what she heard 
believed it was something about money they had won at the races. 
Could swear they used bad words to each other, especially Stokes. 
Had heard them having high words when she went to bed that 
night. They had both come in much the worse for drink about 
ten o'clock, and brought more liquor in with them. This was the 
substance of the old woman’s statement. 

After collecting the evidence and sealing up the room for the 
present, the officers left, taking with them the accused man. At 
the request of one of them, whom I ascertained to be an inspector, 
I accompanied them to the station. The policeman and one of 
the officers walked in front, on either side of the prisoner, who, 
since stating in answer to a question that he knew nothing con- 
cerning the cause of Stokes’s death, had maintained silence. I 
walked in the rear with the inspector. ‘The strange and tragic 
events of the last hour had somewhat dulled my faculties. I 
walked along as one in a dream, with my eyes fixed upon the 
splendidly proportioned form of the prisoner. The murdered 
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man was almost forgotten by me. With life all interest dies out ; 
the dead are beyond our pity. The man who strode on before, 
with the blood upon his hand and heart, strangely chained my 
interest. Since the half-drunken, jocular mood had left him, 
since the face had been rid of the reckless, dare-devil expression, 
giving place to one more becoming his dreadful position, that vague 
impression of having seen him before had returned to me more 
forcibly than ever. 

I was startled from my reverie by a remark from the inspector, 
which expressed my own thoughts. 

‘I have seen that man before, somewhere,’ he said half to 
himself. 

‘It’s very singular, inspector,’ I said, ‘ but I was thinking the 
very same thing. The face is very familiar to me.’ 

‘Where have you seen him ?’ 

‘For the life of me I couldn’t tell you,’ I answered. ‘ Where 
have you seen him ?’ 

‘I know no more than you do,’ he replied. ‘ However, I shall 
soon be able to say.’ 

‘Do you think the case will go hard with him?’ I ventured to 
ask presently. 

‘ Very,’ was the laconic rejoinder, as we passed under the portals 
of the police station. 

The prisoner, who submitted passively, was subjected to the 
usual search. Notes and gold to the amount of forty pounds odd, 
tied up in a little canvas bag, were found in his pocket; that 
was all of importance. There were no letters or papers. When 
asked his name he turned white to the lips, the full horrors of his 
situation appearing to rush upon him for the first time. I leaned 
forward, breathlessly awaiting a name which I felt a presentiment 
would be familiar to me. I felt more than a presentiment, for 
suddenly like a flash of light the familiarity in the face was 
explained to me. I could have given the name forhim. Scarcely 
less agitated than the unfortunate man himself, I stood, like some 
railway traveller, who has seen from the carriage window an 
approaching and inevitable collision, awaiting a shock. 


‘You may just as well tell the truth,’ said the man at the | 


desk ; ‘ giving a false name will only do you harm, and give us 
the trouble of finding the right one.’ 

‘I’m not a liar, or a murderer,’ replied the man, with com- 
pressed lips, and speaking in a low strained voice. ‘I had no 
more to do with that unfortunate man’s death than you had. My 
name is—Claude Fancourt.’ 

I have said that I was prepared for a shock, but I none the 
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less felt its force upon hearing that name. I staggered against 
the cold stone wall with a deep groan of anguish. The suspicion 
which had flashed upon me was confirmed, the familiarity of the 
features to me was explained ; the murderer was the brother of 
my Constance ; that only brother whom I had never seen, and 
whose name was never mentioned without a sigh from the 
daughter and a tear from the mother. It had been briefly ex- 
plained to me that the boy had always been wild and untract- 
able, and that after repeated warnings he had been expelled from 
college as utterly unmanageable, after which he had mixed with a 
fast sporting set in London. He had not been at home for more 
than two years, during which they had heard but little, and 
nothing satisfactory, of him. 

Although it was beyond doubt that this man was the wild 
brother I had heard of, I clung desperately to the hope that it was 
not so; that the name and the strange likeness to Constance were 
but strangely coincidental. I longed for further proof, but, at the 
same time, I was anxious to conceal as much as possible from the 
police officers, whose attention had been attracted by my singular 
emotion. Leaning against the wall I earnestly regarded the 
prisoner, ray face reflecting the ghastly pallor of his own. He, 
too, had observed my agitation, and he returned my gaze with 
one of strange inquiry. 

‘An only son ?’ I interrogated in a low voice. 

He bowed affirmatively. 

The man at the desk continued his formal questions, which 
were answered without further hesitation, although the prisoner 
never averted his eyes from my face. 

I was still unsatisfied. I wanted further proof, but was at a 
loss how to procure it without mentioning names too sacred to be 
uttered within those walls. 

‘A mother living?’ I asked suddenly. 

Again he bowed, a look of intense pain passing over his face. 

Once more J persisted, unheeding the agony I inflicted. 

‘ An only sister ?’ 

A strong spasm seemed to shake him from head to foot. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he cried wildly. ‘Enough! for God’s sake, 
enough!’ 

It was indeed enough, and in spite of my own anguish of soul 
a great throb of pity swept over me for the guilty man. But too 
well satisfied, I forbore to question further, and in any case I 
received a whispered rebuke from the inspector for my interfer- 
ence, a rebuke which under less unusual circumstances would 
doubtless have been earlier and more sharply administered. 
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The inspector’s recollection of the prisoner’s face was accounted 
for by the fact that three years before Fancourt hed been fined 
heavily, narrowly escaping imprisonment, for having beaten a 
policeman who attempted to arrest him in a drunken frolic, a 
circumstance which would, as evidencing a violent temper, tell 
against him now. 

The examination over, he was conducted to a cell, but before 
leaving the room he turned to me for a moment, and said with 
some firmness— 

‘Tell them I am innocent.’ 

I answered by a gesture signifying that I would. 

‘Would to God I were able to!’ I cried in my heart. 


Part II. 


DorineG the remainder of that eventful night, or rather morning, 
I did not attempt to rest; it would have been utterly fruitless. 
I paced disorderly about my rooms, my mind a perfect chaos. It 
was necessary that I should think clearly and come to a decision 
as to how I should act ; but the sudden and terrible events of the 
night had paralysed my faculties. I could do nothing but suffer 
—suffer a horrid, dull agony both mental and physical; yes, 
physical, for there are moments of anguish—rare perhaps, but 
which some of my readers will remember experiencing—when the 
actual heart aches with acute pain, and when each of its beatings 
is like the stab of some sharp instrument. It was for Constance 
I suffered ; it was the anticipation of the blow that was to fall on 
her that made me writhe, and call aloud, in my anguish; it was 
the knowledge that no human agency could avert that blow that 
well-nigh drove me mad. But a few short hours before we had 
been together, full of happiness of pleasant dreams of the future, 
building a thousand pretty castles in the air, and perhaps those 
airy fabrics were even now haunting her soft slumbers, all uncon- 
scious as she was of the terrible hand of fate which had ruthlessly 
swept them away, leaving her the sister of a murderer, against 
whom her lover was a chief witness. I can solemnly assert now 


that her brother’s crime had not lessened my passionate love for - 


Constance ; my feelings had undergone no change through the 
events of the night, except that my undying regard was now linked 
to a great yearning pity. She was still as indissolubly mine ; her 
trouble bound me closer to her. 

Morning dawned and found me sitting at my table, my face 
buried in my hands. How long I had remained in that attitude 
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I knew not, but when I rose I felt sick and weak, and my limbs 
trembled under me. My usual cold plunge somewhat restored 
me, and at eight o’clock, having swallowed some hot coffee, I left 
the house. My steps were directed towards the remote suburb in 
which Mrs. Fancourt resided. Usually I walked the distance with 
feet swiftened by love and sweet anticipations in less than the 
half-hour, but this morning, bowed down as I was with the dread 
tidings it was my duty to bear, a full hour had passed before I 
stood opposite Mrs. Fancourt’s pretty but unpretentious cottage, 
with its creeper-grown verandah, and surrounding little garden of 
choice and sweet-smelling flowers. It was the home of peace, of 
honourable old age, and of guileless, ardent, and loving youth. 
The autumn sun shone down benignly upon it; the gentlest of breezes 
stirred the low trees and shrubs in the garden, breathing a faint 
sighing melody; the little birds twitted and chirped as they 
hopped about for morsels for their young and flew with them to 
their nests under the projecting roof; while a great, tortoiseshell 
cat lay on the verandah basking in the grateful warmth of the 
sun, slumbering with one eye, and with the other regarding her 
natural prey, the industrious little birds, with lazy amiability. 
Heaven seemed to smile upon this abode; rest, harmony, and 
peace reigned there. Of such may be the homes in the Millen- 
nium ! 

As I gazed upon this picture, I felt as though I bore the grim, 
destroying pestilence about me; I felt that I carried with me a 
deadly, desolating blight. Suddenly turning, I hurried, almost 
fled, from the spot. Could nothing be done to spare them ? I cried 
in my anguish. Could I not remain silent, trustingt hat in their 
quiet retired life the terrible news would not reach them? A very 
little reflection convinced me that this was impossible. The ex- 
traordinary circumstances of the case would be certain to create 
considerable excitement in Edinburgh. The story would be on 
every tongue, and, although Mrs. Fancourt and Constance rarely 
visited, their circle of acquaintances was, from the fact of Mr. 
Fancourt having been minister of a large parish, necessarily extensive. 
Even if the police inquiries did not extend to them in their seclu- 
sion, and the newspaper reports escaped their attention, which was 
almost impossible, the story would be sure to reach them from 
some source or other. No; there was but one course for me to 
pursue, and that was plainly the course of duty—to break the truth 
to them as gently as I could before it reached them in a ruder 
form. 

Slowly retracing my steps, I again stood before the cottage, 
and again I paused before entering. Had my resolution failed a - 
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second time it would have been useless; the vigilant eyes of love 
had espied me through the window, the hall door opened, and my 
darling, gracefully attired in a loose-fitting white dress, with a 
bunch of freshly gathered moss roses at her bosom, and looking in 
her fair, pure beauty, oh! so fit a spirit to reign in the sweet 
peacefulness of that abode, came eagerly down the garden path to 
meet me. 

‘I shall begin to think that you are the Wandering Jew come 
to life again,’ she said with a happy laugh. ‘I saw you here half 
an hour ago, and have been puzzling my brains to know why you 
did not come in then.’ 

‘It was so early,’ I said, with an abortive attempt at gaiety. 

‘ Nonsense, Ralph, you know I am never in bed after half-past 
seven.’ 

We walked into the house with arms entwined, she bright and 
merry, I trying desperately to emulate her mood, and succeeding 
sufficiently to disguise from her at the time my true state. 

‘I did not expect to see you till this evening,’ she said, when 
we stood together in the little drawing-room, ‘ but now that you 
are here you must make up your mind to a holiday from your 
studies, After lunch we will take mamma for an airing, and 
we'll have one of our jolly evenings.’ 

With her hands in mine she was looking up smilingly at me, 
and, with what was meant for an answering smile, I was looking 
down into the grey, soulful depths of her eyes. Suddenly her face 
changed and grew troubled. 

‘What is the matter, Ralph?’ she asked anxiously, gazing 
upon me with awakening terror. 

It was no wonder; averting my face for a moment I caught 
sight of it reflected in an opposite mirror. The night of anguish 
had already left its mark upon me. The deadly pallor of my face 
was relieved only by the deep purple circles round my eyes, eyes 
lustreless and weary with pain. 

‘What is the matter, Ralph?’ repeated Constance. ‘ You are 
suffering ; you are ill.’ 

‘I am suffering, my darling,’ I answered huskily; ‘but I am 
not ill. I have come to tell you something of importance—of 
serious importance.’ P 

‘ About yourself? Some misfortune which I may help you to 
bear ?’ 

‘No, Constance. It is something which only affects me be- 
cause it affects you.’ 

She looked at me in a troubled way for a few moments, 
trembling with the fear inspired by my solemn manner. Then 
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stiddenly one of those extraordinary flashes of instinct peculiar to 
women came over her. She dropped into a chair. 

‘It is something about Claude,’ she said in a whisper. 

‘It is,’ I assented. 

‘Is he dead ?’ 

I shook my head, almost wishing that I might have answered 
the question in the affirmative. 

‘ Then he is very ill, perhaps dying; I must go to him ;’ and 
she rose to her feet with sudden energy. 

I folded her quickly in my arms. 

‘He is not ill, dear,’ I said, ‘nor can your going to him be 


of any use. He is in trouble, in great and terrible trouble. Can 
you bear to hear it?’ 


‘Tell me; I can bear it.’ 

I led her to the sofa and sat beside her, holding her hands in 
mine ; they were as cold as marble. God knows I tried to soften 
my story. I omitted the terrible details; I dwelt upon her 
brother’s apparent ignorance of what had occurred when he awoke ; 
I even insinuated a possibility of his innocence; but still the 
effect terrified me. She did not swoon or faint. She did not cry 
out, but she sat cold, white, and immovable as a statue, staring 
into vacancy. I allowed her to remain so for some minutes, until 
I could endure her awful silence no longer. 

‘Constance!’ I whispered. 

She did not appear to hear me. 

‘Constance, Constance, my darling, speak to me.’ 

I was kneeling at her feet, raining kisses and tears upon her 
cold hands. 

Then she started as if awakening from some horrid dream. 
She looked down into my uplifted face dazedly, and passed her 
hand caressingly over my hair. At last she spoke. 

‘ Don’t grieve, Ralph: he is not guilty.’ 

‘Do you think not, dear?’ I said, utterly unable to emulate her 
confidence, realising as I did fully her brother’s terrible position. 

She rose from the sofa proudly. 

‘There is no thought required,’ she said, with a tinge of 
reproach in her voice. ‘ Claude is wild and headstrong, but he is 
not vicious; he could not be a criminal, he could not be a—a 
murderer.’ 

Bitterly I now condemned myself for having, by softening the 
narrative, allowed her to conceive this confidence in her brother’s 
innocence, a confidence which I foresaw could only end disastrously, 


‘Appearances are exceedingly black against him,’ I remarked 
gravely. 
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But it was too late; she had taken up her position, and, 
woman-like, nothing that I might say now could move her from it. 

‘ Appearances!’ she echoed almost angrily. ‘And what are 
appearances worth? I tell you that he is innocent.’ 

‘But, my darling,’ I urged, ‘there being no actual witnesses, 
it is unfortunately by appearances only that he will be judged.’ 

‘You do not mean that he is in danger of being declared 
guilty ?’ she asked with terror in her eyes. 

And then I had to confess my fear that it would go hard with 
him. 

’ For a moment she appeared overcome, and then the old spirit 
again prevailed. 

‘Ralph,’ she said with solemn and sublime confidence, ‘ God 
knows his innocence, and He will help us to make it clear.’ 

We were silent for some minutes, Constance appearing to be 
in deep thought. Presently she said— 

‘I am now going to prove to you my confidence in his inno- 
cence. Were he guilty I should leave here with mamma this 
very day ; I should take her to the remotest corner of the earth, 
and spend my life in shielding her from the secret. As he is 
innocent I am now going to tell her all. She is in the breakfast- 
room. Will you wait here for me?’ And the heroic girl, walking 
firm and erect, left the room. 

Once alone, I gave'way to my despairing thoughts. Constance 
would, I knew, soon animate her mother with her own blind confi- 
dence, a confidence which I felt would not be shaken until the 
terrible tragedy was complete, until my evidence had assisted in 
sending Claude Fancourt to his doom. And would the tragedy 
end hére? Could Constance give her hand to the witness against 
her brother? Could the fond mother pass through that terrible 
ordeal and live? It was an appalling darkness I tried to look 
into ; I saw nothing there but destruction. 

‘Presently I heard from the adjoining room the sound of violent 
sobbing. They were weeping together, and although I knew that 
it would afford relief to both, I was constrained to place my hands 
over my ears to spare myself the torture of listening to their woe. 


After an absence of an hour Constance returned to me, pale, 


and with grief-stained face, but perfectly calm. 

‘Mamma is better,’ she said quietly: ‘we want to go to our 
poor Claude.’ 

I explained that for the present it would be impossible, bub 
that I should use all my exertions to get them admitted before 
the trial. That he would be committed I did not allow her to 
doubt for a moment. 
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As we stood together at the gate before I left, she twined her 
arms around my neck and said :— 


‘Ralph, you are all that we have. I depend entirely upon 


you. We must work hard for him.’ 


‘We will, dear,’ I replied, ‘ and hope for the best ; and should 
we fail we will go far, far away, and live only in our mutual love.’ 

She drew herself away and interrupted me passionately. 

‘Should we fail! How can you suggest such a thing?’ Then 
she continued more calmly, ‘ Where innocence is defended by love 
there can be no failure. Claude has been wild and wayward, but 
we can love him no less for that. Go, Ralph; the lives of my 
brother and my mother, my happiness, and our love may depend 
upon your exertions. God speed you!’ and with a parting 
embrace she re-entered the cottage. 

And so I walked drearily back to town, knowing that my fate 
was sealed. Constance could never be mine if her brother was 
found guilty. She had not said so in plain words, but she had 
conveyed it to me none the less clearly. That Claude Fancourt 
would be found guilty, and justly, [ could find no room for doubt ; 
the evidence which would be adduced against him, although purely 
circumstantial, was of far too damning and conclusive a nature to 
admit of it. Taking into consideration the fact that the two men 
had been heard quarrelling a short time before the tragedy 
occurred, that the room presented the scene of a desperate 
struggle, blood being profusely spilt and even staining the 
survivor’s hand, and that from the position of the chair against the 
door no third person could have entered and left the room, Fancourt’s 
guilt was perfectly apparent. At the same time I was equally 
convinced that the murder was committed under the madness of 
drink; but although that consideration admitted of a faint hope 
that Fancourt would escape the death penalty, I could not believe 
that he would receive a less sentence than penal servitude for life, 
and in any case his being adjudged guilty would be alone suffis 
cient to blast my hopes of future happiness. 

On that day Fancourt was brought up at the police court and 
remanded, pending the examination by the Procurator Fiscal. The 
inquiry took place on the following morning, and I was obliged 
to be present, and to tender my evidence and witness all the sick- 
ening details. A post-mortem examination had been held, and 
the doctor engaged deposed that Stokes had met his death by the 
fall on to the pavement, by which his neck was broken. The face 
was too crushed and disfigured to enable him to say whether the 
deceased had received any blows upon it before his fall. 

The result was that Claude Fancourt, whose only defence was 
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the simple statement that he was utterly ignorant as to how 
Stokes met his death, was formally remitted for trial upon a 
charge of wilful murder to the High Court of Justiciary. 

In the meantime, although in despair, I had not been alto- 
gether idle. When the Procurator Fiscal had finished viewing the 
scene of the murder, I drew the old landlady aside, and after 
some little difficulty, and a decided tendency to extortion on her 
part, it was agreed that the room should be kept exactly as it was, 
and that I, having had a lock put on the door, should retain 
the key for as long as I wished, upon payment of treble the usual 
rent per week in advance. What my object wasin making this 
arrangement at the time I should have found it impossible to 
explain, unless indeed it was the necessity I felt of doing some- 
thing. 

After the committal I succeeded, with the assistance of the 
friendly inspector, in gaining access to the prisoner for Constance 
and myself. Mrs. Fancourt was anxious to accompany us, but, 
judging that the excitement could have no good results for her, 
we succeeded in dissuading her from going to him for the present. 

The meeting between brother and sister was a very affecting 
one, notwithstanding the natural constraint imposed upon the 
former by my presence. But Constance soon had her feelings 
under control. 

‘You have never met Ralph,’ she said, introducing me. ‘ He 
is to be my husband.’ 

Fancourt turned, and half extended his hand, that hand on 
which I had seen the dark stains of blood, but before I could 
accept it, which in the presence of that loving sister I must have 
done, though it had been with a shudder, it was hastily withdrawn. 

‘No man can take my hand,’ said Fancourt, drawing back with 
a proud gesture, ‘ until my innocence is proved ta the world.’ 

‘You know that I could never doubt your innocence, Claude,’ 
said Constance. 

The unfortunate man appeared to be much moved. He 
sank upon a chair, buried his face in his hands, and spoke without 
looking up. 

‘Constance, you are indeed well named. Your loving con- 


fidence in me now, when I have done so much to forfeit it, is the 


most agonising punishment you could inflict for all my neglect. 
When I had freedom I never came to you; when my life and freedom 
are in danger, you come to me.’ 

Big drops oozed through the man’s strong fingers, and fell upon 
the floor of the cell. 
‘Claude, darling, hush!’ said his sister, gulping down her 
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emotion; ‘ we have come to help you to liberty ; we mean to prove 
your innocence.’ 

‘God knows I am innocent,’ he said brokenly, but as he did 
not look up into our faces as he spoke, my belief in his guilt 
remained unshaken. 

There was a short silence, and then I reminded Constance that 
we should not be allowed to remain there very long, so that we 
should make as much use of our time as possible. 

‘In order that we may help you, Claude,’ Constance then said, 
‘you must tell us all you know about this poor man and your con- 
nection with him.’ 

Fancourt complied without any hesitation. This is the sub- 
stance of his story. He had met William Stokes, who was then a 
billiard marker, in London six months since. Turf transactions 
had thrown them much together, and Stokes had acquired some 
information through which he and Fancourt had won money. In 
consequence of this success a partnership was struck up between 
the two men, and together they attended the different race meetings 
with varying success, Latterly fortune had been against them, 
and Stokes, who appears to have been a bad-tempered fellow, 
became very quarrelsome. The races at Edinburgh had attracted 
them some week or ten days since, and it was agreed between 
them that at the termination of this meeting the partnership 
should be dissolved. According to his own statement, Fancourt 
was tired of the not very reputable life, and was heart-sick of the 
association with such questionable characters. His intention was 
to pay a short visit home, and then ship for a new country, New 
Zealand or Australia. At the Edinburgh races they were unusually 
successful, and together won nearly fifty pounds. Stokes, who was 
purse-bearer, began, not only to exhibit an objectionable spirit 
when asked for money by his partner, but to spend the little hoard 
in dissipation himself. In consequence there was considerable 
dissatisfaction on Fancourt’s part, and the two men had exchanged 
violent words very frequently. On the fatal evening Fancourt, on 
account of Stokes’s reckless prodigality, demanded that the money 
should be given up to his own safe keeping. They had both been 
drinking deeply. Stokes resisted, but Fancourt quietly laid him 
on the floor, and took the money from his pocket. A very violent 
altercation ensued, but the quarrel was soon made up, and more 
drink was sent for. Eventually they both turned into bed very 
drunk, That was all Fancourt remembered up to the moment he 
was roused by the policeman. 

W hen the tale was concluded, Constance asked a question that 
J was about to ask myself. } 
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‘ How then did Stokes meet his death ?’ 

‘I cannot possibly imagine,’ replied Fancourt, with a look of 
strange perplexity ; and as I watched his pale, anxious face the ques- 
tion occurred to me, ‘Is it possible for a man to commit a murder 
under the influence of drink and have no distinct recollection of 
it?’ Either that question must be answered in the affirmative, or 
else Fancourt was a sublime actor. 

‘Were it not for the blood about the room it might have been 
suicide,’ he said drearily, after a pause. 

Constance, who had remained in silent dejection for some 
moments, eagerly caught at the idea. 

‘He must have committed suicide,’ she said decidedly ; ‘ there 
is no other way to account forit. Ralph,’ turning to me, ‘ we must 
find out the man’s family, it may have the suicidal mania. That 
poor fellow may have attempted it before ; once prove that and the 
rest will be easy.’ 

Although fully believing in the hopelessness of the task of 
proving Claude Fancourt’s innocence of murder, I caught thank- 
fully at Constance’s suggestion. I longed for action, for a means 
of showing my eagerness to help her. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘we will trace out his antecedents;’ then to 
Fancourt, ¢ Tell me all you know of them.’ 

‘I know absolutely nothing of them,’ was the disappointing 
answer. 

‘Nothing at all? Can you give me no clue?’ 

‘I know he had a brother in London,’ he said, suddenly re- 
membering; ‘I have heard poor Bill mention him several times. 
His name is Samuel Stokes, and he was either waiter or barman at 
the Tavern in Fleet, Street.’ 

After Constance, who was now comparatively cheerful, had 
assured her brother that his innocence would be brought to light, 
and had affectionately taken leave of him for the present, we came 
away, and I put Constance into a cab to take her home. 

* Ralph, you will work hard for him, won’t you ?’ she said as we 
were parting. ‘You know it will be working for me.’ 

I did know it. I knew that the hope of my life and the hope 
of his innocence were terribly linked together. I had nohope, but - 
I succeeded in disguising my despair. 

‘You may trust me, dearest, I said earnestly. ‘Iam going 
now to put his case in the hands of a lawyer, and then I will 
take the night train to London, to search out the dead man’s 
brother.’ 

She stretched her hand out of the cab to me, and I retained 
it in mine for a moment, feeling that I was holding a priceless 
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treasure which I was about to lose for ever. And then she was 
gone. I watched the cab until it disappeared from my view. 
Now that I was alone the light seemed. to have faded out of my 
life, and it was with a sensation of hopeless desolation that I turned 
to begin my task, 


Part III, 


Tue lawyer I applied to was a man of considerable note, and a 
personal friend of my own. He had of course heard all the par- 
ticulars of the tragedy, and when I stated my wishes he looked 
grave. 

‘ You are asking me to undertake an utterly hopeless case,’ he 
said. 

‘But we must not allow it to be hopeless,’ I cried desperately. 
‘The happiness of my life depends upon this man’s acquittal.’ 

‘I sincerely hope that you exaggerate,’ said my friend, ‘ for if 
not you are to be pitied.’ 

I did not think it necessary to explain, but proceeded to state 
my intention of going to London that night with the object of 
finding Stokes’s brother ; and seeing how much in earnest I was, my 
friend promised to undertake the case. 

‘If you take my advice,’ he said, ‘ you will employ a detective 
to assist you in finding this brother. Those sort of people are 
rather migratory, and you may have some difficulty. You may 
leave everything here to me. There is a private detective in 
Edinburgh now. He used to be a big man at Scotland Yard until 
he got into rather a nasty scrape, and he’ll be glad of the job. | 
Yes, Macham’s your man, I'll just give. you a note of introduction 
to him.’ 

I was fortunate enough to find Mr. Macham at home, and was 
glad to find that there was nothing to prevent his accompanying 
me. The result was that I was hurried up to the Capital that 
night, at the rate of fifty miles an hour. During the greater part 
of the journey I found it impossible to sleep, but the detective 
was good enough to divert the current of my thoughts by relating 
some of his own extraordinary experiences. He was a big burly 
fellow with a tolerable share of good looks, and although, as I 
had learned from the lawyer, he did not bear an altogether stain- 
less reputation, I certainly found him a most agreeable travelling 
companion. The circumstance of nearly all his stories turning on 
the fallibility of circumstantial evidence forced upon me the con- 
clusion that he was good-naturedly endeavouring to keep me from 
utterly despairing, 
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On the day following our arrival in the metropolis we went 
together to the tavern in Fleet Street, where we learned to my 
disappointment that Samuel Stokes had left that establishment 
about two months since. Whither he had gone neither the land- 
lord nor any of his employés could inform us. And so I could do 

nothing but leave the matter entirely in the hands of Macham, 

who promised me solemnly that if the man were in London (and 

he did not think it likely that he was not) he would find him 

before many days had passed. But what appeared to me to be 

very many long and weary days passed without this promise being 

redeemed. We had taken rooms, as being central, in Arundel 
Street, Strand, and Macham daily went out early and came home 

late, without apparently having made any progress. I passed the 
time in wandering aimlessly about the streets of the great city, and 

utterly failing to find anything toexcite my interest, and in sitting 
at my desk trying to write hopeful letters to Constance. Strange 
to say, I had begun, without reason, to look upon the finding of 
Samuel Stokes as the event which would be the salvation of 
my happiness, and his continued absence well-nigh maddened 
me. 

We had been in London fourteen days, and the last day 
arrived that I could remain in London, for the trial was to take 
place on the next day. I had given up all hope of finding Stokes ; 
but Macham, who had gone out earlier than usual that morning, 
had said that he was hot on the man’s track, and would possibly be 
able to put his hand on him that day. He returned about four 
in the afternoon, and his unusual appearance at that hour told me 
immediately that he had some news. 

‘ You have found him!’ I cried, springing up hastily. 

‘I have,’ he answered, ‘ and I should be ashamed for any one in 
the profession to know the time it has taken me. But this Stokes 
seems to be a very shifty fellow, and a regular bird of passage.’ 

‘Thank Heaven, his flights did not extend out of London,’ I 
remarked. 

‘Those sort of chaps stick to London like ants to their heap,’ 
said Macham. ‘ This one I found at last living with a lot of very 
questionable characters of both sexes.’ 

‘And you have brought him with you?’ 

‘I have; and a nice job I'had of it. He wouldn’t budge an 
inch until I told him there was a heap of money in it, and gave 
him a sovereign on account. He is outside now.’ 

* You haven’t said anything to him ?’ I asked, 

* Not a word,’ 

‘Then bring him in,’ 
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Samuel Stokes turned out to be a miserable-looking creature, 
with a mean, cunning expression, and very shabbily dressed. He 
appeared to be very suspicious, and he looked from Macham to me 
with evident distrust. I was nervous at beginning the inquiries. 

‘Mr Stokes, will you kindly take a seat,’ I said; and my 
visitor took a chair near the door, while Macham, who stood leaning 
against the wall, lighted a cigar, and looked on. Now that the 
man I had come to London to find, and spent two weary weeks in 
searching for, was in my presence, I could find for some minutes 
nothing to say—no question to put to him. 

Suddenly it struck me that in all probability he did not know 
of his brother’s death, so I asked :-— 

‘ When did you last hear from your brother William ?’ 

‘I haven’t heard from him since I saw him last, which is over 
six months ago. But before I answer any more questions you 
must tell me what you're after, and how much it’s worth to me. 
I ain’t going to say anything against Bill, though, for any one.’ 

‘ Mr. Stokes,’ I said, ‘it is evident you don’t know what has 
befallen your brother.’ 

‘No; I’ve heard nothing. Has he got into trouble again? I 
don’t wonder at it these hard times, when money’s so scarce.’ - 

‘Your brother’s troubles are over,’ I said gravely; ‘I am sorry 
to have to tell you that he is dead.’ 

The man seemed genuinely overcome, and I was obliged to 
give him some little time to master his emotion. 

‘Poor Bill!’ he said at last. ‘* We weren’t always very friendly, 
but now he’s gone I can’t help feeling it. They’re all gone now 
but me. How did it happen, sir ?’ 

‘That is what I wish to find out,’ I said, ‘and I want your 
assistance. There may be some circumstances connected with 
your brother to account for his death, which was an unusual one, 
and of which I will tell you presently. Mr. Stokes, did your 
brother ever try to take his own life?’ 

‘ Never that I heard of, sir. ill wasn’t one of that sort. No- 
thing could bring him down low enough for that, not even drink ’ 

‘Did any of your family ?’ 

‘ Not one.’ 

I sank back in my chair. My journey to London had been 
fruitless. The slight hopes I had lately entertained, in spite of 
my own reason, had been but worthless shadows. There was no 
hope for Claude Fancourt, no hope for Constance or for me. 

Macham touched me on the shoulder. 

‘Don’t be so down, sir,’ he said, in a low voice. ‘Tell him 
about his brother falling from the window, and the room being 
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upset, and the blood about just as you told me. Only don’t say 
a word about Fancourt; let him think that no one was in the 
room.’ ' 

I followed Macham’s advice to the letter, and Samuel Stokes 
listened attentively. I described graphically the state of the 
room, the tumbled furniture, and the great pools of blood, and 
said nothing about Fancourt. 

*I can understand the blood, sir,’ said Stokes, when I had 
finished. ‘Poor Bill used to bleed from the nose something 
frightful.’ 

I started as if I had been shot. Here at last was a circum- 
stance which might lead to the establishment of Fancourt’s inno- 
cence. The possibility that he was innocent dawned upon me for 
the first time, and I was too overpowered with excitement to speak. 
Macham took my place. 

‘Can you swear that your brother suffered from violent bleed- 
ing from the nose ?’ he asked. 

‘T should think I could,’ answered Stokes, ‘ and so could others. 
It used to be awful, and he got so weak that he had to go toa 
doctor. That was about a year ago, and I thought he was cured.’ 

‘When did the attacks usually come on ?’ 

*At all sorts of times, but particularly when he had been 
excited, or on a spree.’ 

‘ Will you come to Edinburgh by the next train?’ I asked. 

The man hesitated. 

‘T'll give you ten pounds down before you get into the train, 
pay all your expenses, and give you another twenty when you 
have repeated what you have just told us before the court at 
Edinburgh.’ 

Samuel Stokes hesitated no longer, and a few hours later we 
were en route to Edinburgh by the night mail. We arrived at 
five in the morning, and, having seen Stokes comfortably lodged, 
Macham and I paid a visit to the room in which the tragedy took 
place, and the key of which I still retained. 

Macham examined the room with patient care, tracing the 
blood stains from point to point, from the inner bed to the window 
sill, and noticing the position of the misplaced furniture. Then 
he said, ‘ Of course it may be said that holding the clue we now 
do it is an easy matter to make the rest clear, but I really wish 
that I had had.the case in my hands from the first, because it’s 
an uncommon and interesting one, and I feel certain that once 
having examined this room I should have doubted Fancourt’s 
guilt. Note first the extraordinary amount of blood about, and 
remember (mind J am only going on what I learnt from you) that 
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there were no cuts upon the dead man, no wounds that might not 
have been occasioned by the fall. Observe that the blood begins 
here, upon the pillow of the inner—which I understand was Stokes’s 
—bed, and that it was so copious that it ran off the pillow and soaked 
through this under sheet and blanket, and far into the mattress I 
have cut open. That clearly points to the suggestion that the 
man lay bleeding from some part of the face for some time, which 
would in all probability not have occurred in case of a struggle. 
Now look at this old quilt which covered the outer bed; you see 
one straight dark line of blood across the upper part of it, and 
remember that there was also a stain upon the arm of Fancourt, 
which when you first saw him hung out of the bed-clothes. Help 
me to raise this table carefully back to its legs to the position as 
near as possible to that it occupied before it was thrown down. 
That’s right. You see it must have stood quite close to the outer 
bed, probably to be within Fancourt’s reach during the night, 
should he want a drink. Now follow the stains across the floor, 
passing a chair which is knocked down, and the washstand, which 
is also overturned, the crockery being broken and the water upset. 
From here you see the stains lead straight to the window, which, 
by the way, is a very low, and consequently a very dangerous one. 
Observe that the sill slopes downwards; pass your hand over it 
and you will see that the stone is smooth and slippery; and 
finally look close at this particular stain upon it, which is differ- 
ent to the rest. It looks as if the blood had been wiped down- 
wards off the sill, with the palm of a hand. What do you gather 
from all this? Having received the key to the mystery from 
Samuel Stokes, you should now be able to say how William Stokes 
came by his death.’ 

While Macham had been speaking, light had been gradually 
spreading over my perplexity. I paused in deep thought for a 
few moments, and then said :— 

‘Stokes had been subject to violent nasal hemorrhage. Ex- 
citement and dissipation bring on another attack during the night. 
It awakens him, he gets up and crosses Fancourt’s bed, leaving 
stains on the hed-clothes and sleeper’s arm. In his emergency 
he forgets the table, which he consequently upsets. He gropes 
towards washstand to secure basin, but stumbles over a chair. To 
recover himself he clutches at the washstand, and upsets it, so 
breaking the basin he wanted to use. Then the idea strikes him of 
letting the blood fall into the street below, and he goes to the 
window. To prevent perhaps the blood from running down and 
staining the walls, he leans far out-—in his excitement and weak- 
ness, too far—for the sill is low, slanting, and slippery ; one hand 
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rests on a splotch of blood, it slips, he is overbalanced, he falls to 
the pavement below, and is killed.’ 

The detective nodded approval. 

‘ And Fancourt slept through it all?’ I asked with just a remnant 
of doubt. 

* Not unnatural that he should, said Macham. ‘A man of that 
physique would be a sound sleeper; and don’t forget that he had 
been drinking heavily.’ 

‘Then should an examination prove that the dead man suffered 
from a recent hemorrhage, Fancourt is saved ?’ 

* Undoubtedly.’ 

‘One more question, Macham, if you don’t mind. Why did 
you counsel me in telling Samuel Stokes the story of his brother’s 
death not to mention Fancourt ?’ 

‘ A very natural question, sir, and I will answer it ifI can. It 
was a sort of instinct ; I felt certain that if Fancourt was mentioned 
Stokes, like every one else, would jump at the conclusion that it 
was a murder, and, in his excitement and indignation, we should 
never have heard anything about what you call the nasal hemor- 
rhage.’ 

‘In fact,’ I said, ‘it was a happy precaution born of your 
knowledge of human nature.’ 

Our next business was to secure a postponement of the trial, 
which was to take place that day. My friend the lawyer easily 
accomplished this, and the case was placed a little lower on the 
list of those for trial, and would consequently come up on the 
following morning. An order was then secured to exhume the 
body of Stokes, for the purpose of a second and special post- 
mortem examination. At this examination, which took place in 
the afternoon, I was present. The nose of the deceased was laid 
open, which is, of course, not done under orditiary circumstances, 
and the discoveries made established Fancourt’s innocence. Not 
only were there distinct traces of a recent and violent hemorrhage, 
but the existence of old disease—ulceration and necrosis of the 
turbinated bones—was perfectly visible. 

I had telegraphed to Constance the previous evening, saying 
that I was returning to Edinburgh with a brother of Stokes and - 
was very hopeful, judging it better not to see her until the 
following day, when I should have finished my task and her 
brother would be free; I now telegraphed again—‘ Claude is 
perfectly safe. I will bring him to you to-morrow.’ 

After sending Fancourt word of what had transpired, I went 
home and slept for twelve solid hours. 

Fancourt’s trial on the following day did not last an hour 
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The jury found him ‘not guilty’ without leaving the box. Having 
rewarded Macham, and discharged my obligations to Samuel Stokes, 
to whom also Fancourt directed that the forty pounds taken from 
him should be handed, we drove to the cottage. 

The reunion was a most affecting one, and Constance and I, 
leaving mother and son together, stole away into the garden. 

‘Darling,’ I whispered, holding her tight in my arms, ‘no 
fearful shadow must ever threaten our happiness again. You will 
be mine, very, very soon, won’t you ?’ 

What Constance replied as she nestled close to me I am not 
going to reveal, for although it more than requited me for nearly 
three weeks of intense misery, it could be of no possible interest 
to any but those concerned. 


Many years have passed since the events I have related, and 
no shadow has come to threaten our happiness. Claude Fancourt’s 
superfluous energies and high spirits, sobered down by the awful 
predicament his follies led him into, have now won for him fortune 
and position in New Zealand. He delights us by a visit once 
every three years. 


C, HADDON CHAMBERS. 





WA adies’ Eyamination. 


A Laprgs’ examination! I must not say where, or I shall be betray- 
ing the confidence reposed in the examiner: for I was the exa- 
miner. One thing one learns at the Universities, that examiners 
have to be paid, and actuated solely by this desirable piece of 
knowledge, and not with any philanthropic idea of promoting the 
higher education of women, I applied for the post. It was sweet 
weather—that is to say sweetly hot, as it always is in July—when 
I arrived to commence my work, and assuming an air of intense 
sternness with my gown and hood, proceeded to hand round the 
papers. The girls were all afraid; I know they were, for at the 
age of eighteen the ideas are not very definite, and the timid 
mind turns over a thousand possibilities of what the examiner 
might do or say, and if he was to ‘speak to me I should faint, I 
know I should.’ But for those whose sense of propriety is well 
developed, be it known that a lady of demure aspect, who is a 
little alarmed on her own account, for she isn’t quite sure what 
she is there for, looks after the examiner while the examiner looks 
after the young ladies and sees that they don’t copy. This old 
lady I found to be highly useful, inasmuch as she distributed 
paper when needful, and was considered competent to take charge 
while I went out for a stroll. 

Of course in the execution of my duty I had to survey the 
scene pretty frequently, and ‘ pretty’ is the word to apply to it. 
As I before remarked, it was hot weather, and the variety of cvol 
loose dresses and slim figures formed an agreeable rest for the eye, 
when wearied with the small type of the newspaper. I at once 
and for all time renounced the idea that the higher learning 
involved spectacles and red noses: on the contrary, it seemed to 
have produced refined clear-cut faces with delicately red com- 
plexions, and my sight, accustomed to black-coated assemblies, 
noted with a certain pleasure one girl with rather a pale face 
knitting her smooth forehead ; another in the agonies of composi- 
tion passing her slender hand through a cloud of auburn hair; a 
third with a complexion that seemed to speak of wanderings by 
wood and water, and who wore rosebuds in her bosom, putting 
her fingers to her mouth in perplexed agitation; and a fourth 
suddenly stooping forward to write with a smile flitting across her 
face, whether at the beauty of her ideas, or at a happy thought 
which would tell up for marks, I ean’t say. But space won't let 
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me give pictures seriatim of all the candidates. Not that Iam 
drawing on my imagination, for the girls are all before me as I 
write. No! Lily, or Clara, or Ethel, or Flora, you do not know 
whether I was looking at you or not, as I wrote these lines: You 
say, ‘My dear, I’m certain it was my examiner, he kept on 
looking round the room, and he stared at me, dear, so, quite rudely.’ 
Well, then, that must have been some other examiner, probably 
a young man with long whiskers, wasn't it? I think I heard he 
had been appointed to your centre, but I did not look your way at 
all more than was necessary, I assure you; you ask the highly 
respectable lady who took care of you and me those four summer 
days, she will tell you you are mistaken, and that she would not 
have permitted it for an instant; but still, though you are wrong 
about me, I would not answer for anybody else; for I received no 
less than four distinct offers from some rather idle young men to 
assist me in any way they could, and even to take my place 
altogether ; and when I mildly but firmly insisted on doing my 
own work myself, they would not believe it was simple devotion 
to duty. Their advice, too, was exceedingly frivolous, and I put 
it by as utterly out of place, and when you hear what it was, you 
will see the utter impossibility of carrying it out. 

‘The examiner will indicate to the candidates what seats to 
take.’ 

‘ How thoughtful!’ said Jones. 

‘ Thoughtful,’ answered I: ‘ what do you mean?’ 

‘Why, you can quietly and unobtrusively group them, my dear 
fellow, group, with due reference to age and size—especial regard 
being paid to dress and looks. Are you sure the Delegacy, or 
whatever you call it, don’t want notes of appearance and general 
demeanour—they can’t want to give a diploma to girls whose looks 
would not carry it off. See what awful ideas it gets about, when 
the women are not good-looking. Why, you just let me have a 
lot of blank certificates to fill up, and I'll soon rouse a conviction 
among the men that the pleasantest girls are the best educated; 1 
bet that photo of the Princess of Wales in her D.C.L. gown will 
give a lift to women taking their degrees ;’ and, struck by the 
sublime thought, he fell back once more, smoking vigorously. 

Horrified at such a way of treating the subject, and feeling 
bound in my official position to stand up for purity, probity, and 
propriety, and all the other academical virtues, I was commencing 
a long quotation from a little essay of mine on Feminine Culture, 
when Brown, rudely interrupting, inquired if there was any viva 
voce. I tried to see no insinuation in this, but they all laughed, 
and Williams gave many suggestions. ‘Very hard lines,’ he 
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exclaimed, ‘ very; but T suppose the ’Varsity dare not try it on 
just at first. “Festina lente ”—gently round the corner—is their 
motto, eh? Gently till you warm to the work.’ ‘ You might, if 
you found the papers unsatisfactory, keep one or two of them 
afterwards and give them a little sensible advice.’ But I was in 
no humour to stand this trifling, and changed the subject. Yet 
the papers were not always satisfactory; nor did I find that the 
young ladies with the most snowy brow and abundant locks did the 
best. Alas! if you will turn back to the description of one with 
a pale, thoughtful face, you will regret to learn, what neither of us 
anticipated, that she was deficient in orthography, and spelt language 
with a ‘w.’ The young lady with the rosebuds was rather hazy 
in her history, and apparently believed the Armada to have been 
aman, stating that ‘he was also called the invincible armada.’ 
But it was not part of my business to look over the papers; so I 
hope that no youthful lips will indulge in unbecoming expressions 
—as unbecoming at least as could possibly proceed from young 
ladies who have been refined by the higher education—and anathe- 
matise that ‘horrid examiner,’ who smiled at you pleasantly—at all 
events, [ tried to smile pleasantly—and then ploughed you after 
all; for I had nothing to do with it, and could do no more than add 
a hearty prayer for the success of the saucy petition that the 


youngest of the flock, whose hair was not yet ‘done up’ but rolled 
thick and curly down.her back, inscribed at the bottom of her 
paper: ‘ Please, Mr. Examiner, don’t plough me.’ 





Acth Clephton’s Rew Wand. 


Cuapter I. 


Beronre the bar of Towner’s saloon, Romanas station, New Mexico, 
were seated twelve men. It was late afternoon, in the middle of 
winter, consequently every man sat as near the stove as possible; 
and in the open cavity below the grate, intended for the reception 
of ashes, was a steadily deepening reservoir of tobacco-juice. The 
appearance of these men was not remarkable or striking to any but 
a very experienced eye. ‘Their faces were grim and rough, tanned 
to dusky brown or reddened to the hue of newly baked bricks by 
exposure to sun and wind; but so are those of all men living on 
the prairies. Their clothes, of serviceable grey buckskin or brown 
canvas, had many dark stains about them, scarcely caused by grease 
or dirt; and at their sides hung revolvers or knives, from which 
one hand at least was never far away ; but the same thing is to. be 
seen in all Western men who butcher their own stock, and carry 
pistols as a customary precaution against accidents. Nevertheless, 
in spite of their ordinary appearance, these individuals were public 
characters; one and all were desperadoes of the worst and most 
dangerous type, who committed crimes as often as they got the 
chance, the mention of which would make many an English criminal 
shudder. 

There was no one else in Towner’s saloon but these worthies, 
Even the saloon-keeper had departed into a private room, in 
obedience to a sign from his patron, Seth Clephton, the captain of 
the gang which bore his name, and who by right of his unerring 
aim with pistol and rifle, anda long catalogue of well-executed, dia- 
bolical raids upon the more respectable portion of Western society, 
was worshipped by his class, and looked upon as a demi-god. 

The mere fact of Seth’s presence among them to-day proved 
to the desperadoes congregated in Towner’s saloon that something 
important was in the wind. This great man was a lithe, active 
fellow of middle height, with a nose of very aristocratic shape, 
light-brown eyes set extremely near together, a long square chin 
indicative of determination and obstinate strength of will, and a 
mouth with curiously mobile lips, the movements of which com- 
pletely controlled the expression of their owner’s face—at one 
moment giving it a look of the coarsest, most repulsive sensuality ; at 
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another, when they were compressed, causing it to assume an 
expression of resolution and intensity of purpose few men would 
be disposed or able to resist. 

At this moment, as the saloon-keeper disappeared, Seth cast 
his eyes upon the men in front of him, and spoke in a low, em- 
phatic voice, as sharp, curt, and decisive in tone as ever was that 
of Napoleon I. when addressing his marshals before some great 
campaign. 

‘Boys, we are going to have a new hand: an Englishman, 
young, good rider, fair shot, nerves like steel, as desperate as a 
treed wild cat, and clear grit to the backbone. I want to have 
your opinion upon him before I set him to work, but I guess 
he'll do.’ 

‘Was that what you met us here fur, Seth?’ said another 
desperado, as the speaker paused ; this man was the oldest present, 
and did not seem to stand in as much awe of the captain as his 
fellows. ‘’Cos, if so, what’s the use if we can’t see the boy ?’ 

‘You're a fool, Jed,’ was the reply. ‘He'll be here in five 
minutes, and then you can judge for yourself. But I don’t often 
mistake my man, and though Harry’s a queer un, there’s a job 
to come on in the spring that'll want uncommon handling to 
spring it well.’ 

‘What is the job?’ 

‘Of the old-fashioned sort, but bigger than most, and nearer 
town. Dropping on a rancheful of women, when the boss is 
away, and when the fun’s over clearing off ‘with the horses and 
cattle.’ 

‘Whose ranche is it ?’ 

‘ Astor’s. Hilloa, there he is ; now boys, keep yer eyes greased !’ 

As Seth spoke heavy stamping was audible outside the front 
door of the saloon, which, opening a moment later, let in a cutting 
blast of cold air, also a man muffled up to the eyes, and half-covered 
with snow. 

Seth greeted the new-comer warmly. 

‘Well, Harry, how are you? Put off yer things quick, and 
come to the fire. Boys, make room for him. Here, saloon- 
keeper—Jem—serve this gentleman with something hot; be_ 
smart now !’ 

To this hospitable welcome the visitor answered nothing except 
by a silent wring of the desperado’s hand, as if greeting an old 
friend ; then, pulling off a heavy ulster, fur cap, and gloves, he 
approached the fire, and spread out his hands over the blaze, gazing 
at the men around him with the eager, expectant look of a deep- 
sea diver when he makes his first exploration under water, and 
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knows not what he may find or see. The desperadoes, on their part, 
returned his scrutiny with one of critical curiosity. What they 
saw was a large-limbed man of six-and-twenty, his dress similar to 
their own, but his face and bearing in striking contrast. There 
was, it is true, an almost savage grimness about the lines of his 
mouth, and the same weather-beaten roughness of complexion, 
but there the resemblance ended. Hard and ‘dour’ as were the 
stranger’s tightly compressed lips, there was no sensuality or loose- 
ness in their expression; and the eyes, instead of having the dull 
brutalised glare of most of the men present, or the sinister sparkle 
of Seth Clephton’s, were clear, bright, and steady. Nevertheless, 
the desperadoes felt satisfied with their leader’s choice, for above 
the stranger’s honest eyes, heavy brows were contracted into a 
gloomy frown, and there was a suggestion of defiant recklessness 
in the young Englishman’s manner that claimed kinship for him 
with the members of Clephton’s gang in spite of his superior 
refinement. 

‘Gentlemen, this is Mr. Harry Enfield,a great friend of mine, 
whom I have with some difficulty persuaded to become one of us. 
He’s sick of a quiet life, and no wonder; and now he’s going to try 
ours. Jem, drinks round. Boys, Mr. Enfield’s health.’ 

So said Seth Clephton, with his hand on the Englishman’s 
shoulder ; there was a gruff murmur of assent and greeting from 
the desperadoes, and then the new member of Clephton’s gang made 
his reply. 

‘Much obliged, gentlemen, for your goodwill. Seth’s ‘right: 
I want a different life to the one I’ve been living; I want one 
in which there’s excitement, and above all—danger. Seth tells 
me that you have enough of that and to spare. I hope it’s true. 
Saloon-keeper, I pay for this whisky.’ 

With these words, Harry Enfield strode to the bar, and began 
hunting for his purse, while the desperadoes cheered his speech and 
drank his health with ardour ; and then all again settled round the 
stove to listen to Seth, who gave an account of some of the exploits 
of his gang during the past year, skilfully touching up the bare 
facts here, and omitting unpleasant details there, until his actions 
not only became justifiable, but positively heroic. But by-and-by, 
as he warmed with his subject, his speech grew less and less 
guarded, and finally, as he commenced with full and nauseous 
detail, a description of certain lawless transactions, unconnected 
with danger to life and limb ; to the astonishment of the desperadoes, 
who were now becoming really interested in the talk, Harry 
Enfield quietly rose from his chair, and announced his intention 
of turning in. This behaviour, however, in nowise disconcerted 
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Clephton himself. He rose also and, shaking hands with his new 
recruit, directed the saloon-keeper to place him in the most com- 
fortable bed at his disposal. 

‘Well, boys,’ he said quickly, as the door closed, ‘ what do you 
think of him?’ 

‘He'll do, I guess,’ curtly remarked Jed Croft, the desperado 
who had spoken before. The others grunted in assent. 

‘He’s infernally squeamish yet,’ said Seth, thoughtfully. 
‘ But then it'll be useful in this case.’ 

‘What’s been the row with him?’ said Jed, questioningly. 
‘ Jilted by a girl, and killed his rival ?’ 

Seth laughed softly. ‘No, it ain’t that. The devilment has 
been growin’ in him ever since he was a child. He was brought up 
by a stepmother, who was a regular demon as far as I can make out. 
His father was a good sort, but died when Harry was fifteen. I 
don’t know any particulars after that, but he seems to have had 
no one to care for since then ; and being a cuss with mighty strong 
affections, it’s made him as hard as brass. Ay,’ said Seth, in 
conclusion, with another low, mocking laugh, ‘he’s just the man 
I want for that job.’ 

‘ How’s that ?’ 

‘This way, Jed. Astor’s ranche can’t be jumped until the old 
man’s on the round-up, anyhow; but even then, he always leaves 
so many boys behind that we sha’n’t have a show unless one of 
us gits on the spot beforehand to pave the way. Now to do that 
one of us must get employment at Astor’s. If Astor were a man 
of common sense it would be easy as daylight; but being such 
a peculiar cuss not one of you or myself have a chance. Harry, 
on the other hand, is a stranger, very respectable-looking, and a 
real good hand about a ranche, so I shall send him, and if he ain’t 
taken on I'll eat my hat. How’s that, Jed?’ 

‘It’s a good idea,’ said the other, slowly. ‘But are you quite 
sure he ain’t too respectable? What if he should turn agin us?’ 

‘ Well—Jed!’ Clephton bent forward as he spoke, and the ex- 
pression of his face was that of an incarnate fiend, though he did 
not raise his voice or speak as if in a passion, continuing quietly: 


‘Have you ever known a member of this gang break faith and 


live through it ?’ 
‘No, I guess not—but 
‘I know what you a say. This cuss is young. Isabel 
Astor is the prettiest girl fur fifty miles around. I know that too, 
Jed Croft. Use your wits, man. What happens to a poor cowboy 
when he gits passionately in love with his master’s daughter? 
Don’t he git kicked out? Of course. And if not, can’t I visit 
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Harry at the ranche as his friend? Sha’n’t I git to know the 
habits of the Astor folk? And then whose fault will it be but 
ours, if we don’t make the sparks fly ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ growled Jed, doubtful still, but now apologetic, 
‘I see, I see. But, Seth, look here, is he to have that girl when 
we git there? I thought you F 

‘Shut down there, Jed.’ The passion Seth had so well con- 
trolled now became obvious by the hoarseness of his voice ; but he 
still spoke distinctly and deliberately, though with great effort: 
‘Isabel Astor has been in my mind for two years—two whole years ! 
Let Harry Enfield, when it comes to the push, chance it against 
me—if he dares \’ 


Carter II. 
‘Wis for work? Can you sit a broncho!?’ 

‘I have broken in more than one.’ 

‘And you are accustomed to cattle ?’ 

‘Done nothing else but handle them for the last five years.’ 

‘Ah! Well, U'll give you a trial. Come to the house and have 
supper.’ 

This conversation took place before the door of the stable 
belonging to Mr. John Astor, a wealthy cattle-man. The speakers 
were this gentleman and the young Englishman, Harry Enfield, 
whom we last saw being initiated into the mysteries of desperado- 
ism. The first act of Seth Clephton’s conspiracy was coming 
off. Enfield himself was entirely unconscious that he was playing 
a part. He had been simply told by Seth that there was nothing 
to be done for the next two months, and that in the meantime 
he had better apply at Astor’s for work. 

As the two men walked towards the house Harry looked upon 
his future employer with surprise. It was not the custom for a 
well-to-do stockman to ask a cowboy to sup in his own house; 
one of the herders’ cabins would have been thought good enough 
by most people. 

Mr. Astor, however, was a man of original ideas. He would 
not have any one in his employ upon whom he could not 
thoroughly rely ; and he had great faith in the perceptive powers 
of his family. ‘Women,’ he ‘used to say when questioned on the 
subject, ‘can see further into a stranger’s character than a man. 
After they’ve known him a spell they become prejudiced, and are 
easily fooled; but for a start-off there’s nothing like a woman’s 
instinct,’ 

+ Wild, or semi-wild, horse. 
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Consequently, every one whom he intended to employ was in- 
troduced to his wife on the first evening, and told to make himself 
at home. Another peculiarity of Mr. Astor’s was that if after he 
had engaged a man he found that he was immoral in his private 
life, or inclined to drink when ‘on the loose,’ he would dismiss 
him without warning. This whim caused him to be hated by the 
ordinary run of cowboys with an intensity of which only men of 
strong, lawless passions are capable. 

Mr. Astor led Harry round to the kitchen door; here soap, 
water, and towel were handed him by a bright-eyed Mexican 
girl. Having washed off travel-stains, he was conducted to another 
door opening into a small hall, and then ushered into a room the 
appearance of which fairly made him gasp. He felt that he was 
transported from the New Mexican frontier right into the heart of 
civilisation. Facing him was a piano; over the marble mantel- 
piece close by, a handsome mirror; the walls were covered with 
pictures; cushioned chairs were scattered in different directions ; 
and in the centre of the room was a square table, glittering with 
silver neatly laid out on a snow-white damask tablecloth. I must 
here remark that the above details were not noticed all at once 
by Harry, for he had hardly time to take one hasty glance at his 
surroundings before he was conscious of the presence of two 
ladies, and heard Mr. Astor say, ‘My wife and daughter, Mr. 
Enfield.’ : 

It was a curious sensation to Harry Enfield—the pressure of 
small soft hands, and the music of gentle voices bidding him 
welcome in accents such as he had not heard since boyhood; in 
spite of his six-and-twenty years the young Englishman blushed 
hotly, and found no words with which to make a suitable reply; 
but as he touched the proffered hands the bow he gave caused the 
younger of the two ladies to raise a pair of finely arched black 
eyebrows—forming a striking contrast to her golden hair and fair 
skin—considerably higher than was their wont, and more than 
once when sitting opposite her at table and politely answering 
Mrs. Astor’s questions about English life, Harry found her hand- 
some grey eyes searching his face with an anxious, puzzled 
expression, as if he was a riddle which it was difficult, yet 
imperative, to read. After supper the cattle-man and his guest 
strolled leisurely up and down in front of the house, smoking; the 
younger man, yielding to some influence which he did not attempt 
to analyse, telling his host much about his former life, to which 
Mr. Astor listened with silent attention. Then they re-entered 
the house, and Isabel Astor sat down to the piano. No lights 
were brought into the room, but the moon had risen and shone 
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upon the golden head and slender figure of the girl as she softly 
played sweet, old-fashioned English and Scotch melodies that 
brought back vividly to Harry the days of his boyhood, when he 
had sat on his father’s knee, happy, and free from care; and the 
eyes of the tall, grim man filled with tears as he thought of his 
loveless, miserable life. For the first time his mind misgave him, 
when he remembered that he was a member of Clephton’s gang, 
and must cast all softer thoughts away. 

The following day the ‘ trial’ came off: Harry was directed to 
mount a vicious-looking mare, and grimly told to ‘see how long he 
could stick on.’ An exciting scene ensued, for the mare was a noted 
bucker, and had half a dozen different ways of throwing her riders ; 
but the Englishman was her master, and gave such evidence of his 
knowledge and experience that Mr. Astor engaged him on the spot, 
for the opinions of his family had been strongly in favour of the new- 
comer from the first. The elder lady was the most emphatic, how- 
ever ; Isabel, when asked for her opinion, answering less decidedly 
than was her wont: ‘ Yes, papa, I could trust him thoroughly ; but 
with all his gentlemanliness of manner he is very grim and stern ; I 
wonder whether any great misfortune has happened to him lately.’ 

‘He has had a hard time since he was a boy,’ answered her 
father: ‘an orphan, and emigrated at nineteen, not a friend this 
side of the Atlantic. He must have had a tough battle with life. 
I am glad you think him honest, so do I.’ 

The weeks passed by, two months had gone, and still Hurry 
Enfield worked at Astor’s ranche. A great change was observable 
now in the young man’s face. The desperate, wild expression had 
disappeared. Sometimes he even looked cheerful and happy, 
more often perhaps serious and anxious, but ever as time went 
on a look of quiet, earnest resolution, that had taken the place of 
the miserable expression, grew more and more marked ; and had 
one of Clephton’s gang seen him now they would have passed him 
by unrecognised. 

The privilege of spending his evenings with the ladies had 
never been taken away from Harry. By imperceptible degrees he 
stepped into a place of confidence and trust in the household, such 
as no cowboy, old or young, had ever possessed before. Mrs. Astor 
had speedily discovered, however, that his manners and conver- 
sation had nothing in common with those of his fellows. John 
Astor, also, grew very fond of the quiet, respectful young English- 
man, especially when he found that there was no one like him for 
thorough, conscientious work, and, to Harry’s astonishment, at the 
end of the first month he raised his wages and made him a fore- 
man, letting it be known at the same time that he was to be left 
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in charge of the ranche when he (Mr. Astor) was obliged to go on 
the round-up. 

This news spread over the country fast. The neighbours 
shrugged their shoulders at Astor’s rashness in making so much 
of a comparative stranger ; their sons were wild with jealousy, for 
a round dozen had vowed that they would marry no one but Isabel 
Astor. It was bad enough for each of the twelve to remember 
that he had eleven rivals with chances equal to his own; but when 
this interloper appeared, with his broad shoulders, good horse- 
manship, and power of seeing as much of the adorable one as 
he pleased, it was too much. There was nothing for it but a 
challenge. Even that was useless, however, for the coward would 
not fight, and actually laughed and slapped his rivals on the back 
when meeting them after the cartels had been duly delivered, and 
then insisted upon shaking hands all round and exhorting them all 
to ‘go in and win.’ What could be done to such a person? The 
only man who approved of the position of the new inmate at 
Astor’s ranche was Seth Clephton. 

‘Things are panning out well, Jed,’ he observed one evening 
to his comrade, as they were refreshing themselves with a ‘cobbler’ 
in Towner’s saloon. 

Jed frowned dubiously: ‘ Ain’t they gettin’ on too well, Seth ? 


Old Astor cottons to him terrible. P’r’aps he'll get the daughter 
easy, after all.’ ; 

‘ Not unlikely,’ was the cool answer. ‘It'll make no difference 
tome. All I am waiting for is Astor’s departure. Then I’ll pay 
Harry a visit, and as I’m boss of the gang, if he cuts up rough, 
well—so much the worse for him.’ 


Cuarpter III. 


Ir was the close of a sunny afternoon in May. There had 
been little doing at Astor’s ranche that day, nearly all the men 
being away at the round-up with Mr. Astor; and Harry had taken 
a half-holiday, which meant a long ride with Isabel. They were 
returning from this excursion now, and had paused for a moment 
to watch the sun set behind the snowy peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A minute ago they had been deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion, kept up principally by Harry, who had been, for the first 
- time, talking of his younger days and explaining his reasons for ° 
leaving England, unconsciously giving his sympathetic companion 
a deeper insight into his character and nature than she had ever 
been able to get before; and Isabel’s cheeks were glowing with 
interest, As he concluded she had said earnestly ;— 
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‘ How very, very sad! How could you live on quietly such a 
lonely, dreadful life? I think I should have tried to kill myself 
if I had been so miserable.’ 

And Harry had turned upon the girl abruptly as she spoke, 
with a glance of such intensity in his large, earnest eyes that she 
dropped hers in confusion, and then both had pulled up and now 
gazed in silence at the red light of the setting sun. 

‘ Yes, [ have often longed for death. Never more so, perhaps, 
than just before your father gave me employment. But during 
the last few months that wish has left me entirely, thanks to your 
mother and—you. It will never return again, either; for I see 
the wickedness of the longing now, a thing which IJ never did 
before.’ 

There was another silence after this, for Isabel made no reply 
to Harry’s remarks; and then the Englishman uttered an ex- 
clamation, his quick ear catching the sound of approaching steps. 
The young people turned and rode leisurely towards the ranche. 
Along the same road, quickening his pace as he saw the wave of a 
lady’s habit, was a horseman. With a start Harry recognised an 
old acquaintance—Seth Clephton. 

‘Ha, Harry, is that you?’ remarked that individual, fixing his 
eyes on Isabel even while he spoke, and with a quick turn of his 
horse’s head pulling up at her side. ‘Miss Astor, I presume ? 
Happy to make your acquaintance, madam.’ 

This was all said before Harry could get in a word. Isabel, 
for her part, after one swift glance at the stranger averted her 
head with a frown and heightened colour that did not escape 
Harry’s notice. 

‘I am pretty well, thanks, Seth,’ replied the Englishman, 
touching his horse also with the spur and causing him to place his 
shoulder against the hind-quarters of Clephton’s mare in such 
a manner that she made a sharp movement to the right, leaving 
room for Harry to pass between her master and the young lady, 
which he accordingly did, adding at the same time to the des- 
perado: * And where are you off to now?’ 

‘Town,’ was the reply. ‘But I don’t cale’late to go farther 
than Mr. Astor’s to-night, if you can put me up.’ 

At this cool request Harry saw Isabel involuntarily shudder. 
He bit his lip and watched the unwelcome visitor narrowly, 
answering in a cold tone :— 

‘ Well, Seth, I guess that is possible. By-the-by, we are late ; 
let us go home at a lope.’ 

Quickening their pace they soon reached the ranche. Upon 
their arrival, Seth leapt from his horse and stepped actively 
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towards Isabel to help her to dismount; quick as he was, however, 
Harry was before him, and at this second rebuff Clephton’s eyes 
blazed, and his lips, before half-open as he gazed at Isabel, now 
drew back into a thin, blue line. Nothing was said, however, 
until the two men had reached the stable, and when Seth did 
speak it was in his customary smooth, friendly tone. 

‘You’re a lucky dog, Harry, to have got round old Astor so 
well, and be on such terms with—ahem!—his family. But say, 
you must let me have a deal to-night for our friendship’s sake ; 
make yourself agreeable to the old woman, while [—ha, ha!—have 
a little flirtation with the young one.’ 

For more than a minute Harry made no reply to this delicate 
hint; when he did so at last his voice was strained and dry, and 
he turned squarely round upon the desperado. 

‘Seth, I don’t want to hurt your feelings. You’ve been my 
friend, though we shall not see much of each other in future, and 
I shall not go back on you at any time if I can help it; but we 
must understand each other first of all. You will not see any- 
thing of Miss Astor or her mother to-night, because you will have 
supper alone with me, and we shall spend the evening in my 
shanty.’ 

To these words Seth Clephton answered nothing ; he was speech- 
less with suppressed fury and astonishment. That he, the most 
feared man in the county, should be thus defied by one of his own 
gang was monstrous, incredible ; he could hardly believe his ears. 
But he found his tongue at length, and spoke rapidly under his 
breath, trying to regain his self-control :— 

‘Boy! fool! What are you about? Don’t you know that 
the life of a man who—who—thwarts me ain’t worth a curse?’ 
Then, in a clearer tone: ‘I have come to make Isabel Astor’s 
acquaintance. It was for that I sent you here three months 
ago. Do you intend to prevent me?’ 

‘Certainly I do, and will, Seth,’ was the stern reply, the 
Englishman’s bright eyes gazing into those opposite him with a 
look every whit as penetrating and determined as the desperado’s 
own. ‘My reason isthat you are not fit to be in her presence. If 
you had not been kind to me once you would have been escorted 
off this ranche half an hour ago at the point of the pistol. As 
it is, you shall have lodging for the night; but I warn you, 
if you value your life, not to allude. to Miss Astor again before 
me.’ 

‘Ah-h!’—the desperado was comparatively calm now, his 
quietness reminding one of a tiger when creeping towards its 

prey. ‘That’s the understanding, is it? Good! I—see—now, 
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You bave deserted us, and are a respectable citizen. Well, I am 
sorry for you, but it is your own funeral.’ 

With his last words Seth entirely reassumed his ordinary cool 
mocking tone and manner. Without further remark the men left 
the stable, Harry leading the way towards a one-roomed log-hut 
which formed his sleeping apartment, his meals being taken at 
the ranche. There was, however, an open fireplace and some 
rough cooking utensils, and presently a Mexican brought some 
mutton, molasses, coffee, and a loaf of bread, with which materials 
Harry began his preparations for supper. While still in the 
midst of this, the Mexican, who had gone outside, now reappeared 
and beckoned to his master. 

‘ Sefior.’ 

‘Well, Juan, what is it?’ 

‘Red Tom wishes to speak to you at the stable, sefior; shall 
I tell him you will come after supper ?’ 

Harry raised his eyebrows and looked sharply at the boy, 
noticing an earnestness of tone as he put the last question which 
seemed unwarranted by its simplicity. 

‘Tell Tom Ill be with him in half an hour.’ 

The supper cooked and eaten Harry rose. 

‘Seth, will you light up your pipe ?—here’s tobacco. I must 
interview this man.’ 

Seth nodded carelessly and eanasiil to follow his host’s 
directions ; scarcely was the Englishman out of the room, however, 
before he moved rapidly to his bed, and grasping Harry’s pistol, 
laid there while its owner prepared supper, Seth dexterously threw 
out all the cartridges, replacing them with dummies similar in 
appearance taken from his own belt. Then he made a journey 
round the room, trying the locks of drawers and cupboards, but not 
appropriating anything except a box of rifle cartridges. He had 
barely concluded his survey when Harry returned, and after smok- 
ing some time in silence the two men turned in. Before he went 
to bed Harry examined his revolver, but without noticing that it 
had been tampered with. 

For five hours the desperado and his host lay sleeping the 
sleep of the just. By thistime the moon was high in the heavens, 
and dimly lit up the rude chamber and its motionless occupants. 
This light seemed to disturb Seth, for his blankets began to move 
slowly and noiselessly, until they were rolled altogether back, 
and the desperado, with the stealthiness of movement few people 
but Indians can acquire, drew on his boots, and then grasping a 
cocked revolver, with his eyes fixed upon Harry Enfield, sat’ per- 
fectly still, listening intently. At last he turned his head with a 
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quick, vigilant movement: he heard footsteps outside. He rose 
and stood erect. It was a critical moment. With the cruel 
mocking smile on his lips, Seth Clephton took a step forward and 
aimed full at the sleeper’s breast. Just as he did so there was a 
sharp knock at the cabin door. With a gesture of surprise the 
desperado turned abruptly and peered out of the window. As he 
did so the sleeper moved; Seth wheeled round, revolver in hand, 
and found that the Englishman had risen to his feet; there was a 
shot, a heavy fall, and then the sound of men grappling for life and 
death. Those who had knocked at the door now threw themselves 
against it with such force that the lock gave way. They were a 
dozen Astor cowboys aimed to the teeth, and at the sight before 
them they gave a hoarse, exultant cheer, for kneeling on his adver- 
sary’s chest, holding him down by main strength, was Harry Enfield. 
Seth had fired too late; the Englishman’s hands were already on 
his throat, and in a hand-to-hand struggle the desperado had little 
chance. 

As Seth recognised the new-comers he uttered a sonorous curse, 
and ceased struggling at once. 

‘ Boys,’ said Harry, panting with his exertions, ‘ get some rope 
to tie up this fellow.’ A cowboy speedily produced a raw hide 
Jasso, and in less time than it takes to tell it Seth was securely 
bound and helpless. The desperado, however, looked upon his 
captors with a mocking’ smile. 

‘Oh, you’re a plucky crowd. Got me now, Harry, haven’t 
you? Ha, ha!’ 

The Englishman answered not a word, merely busying himself 
with drawing on his boots, until one of his men said abruptly :— 

‘Mayn’t we string him up now, Mr. Enfield? It'll save the 
sheriff a job.’ 

‘ No,’ was the reply, ‘I have promised him safety for to-night, 
and as long as he keeps quiet he shall have it. Hullo! what’s 
that?’ Harry paused. A heavy trampling of horses’ hoofs be- 
came audible, coming nearer and nearer, drowned, however, by a 
harsh laugh from Seth, and his exclamation: ‘ Here’s the gang at 
last: now for some fun!’ 

For a moment the Astor cowboys turned pale, for Clephton’s 
gang had a terrible reputation, and there were only a dozen men on 
the place. But Harry Enfield was cool and collected, and delivered 
his orders in a voice the tone of which alone was enough to rouse 
the spirits of his men. 

‘Juan,’ he said, turning to the Mexican, ‘ cock your six-shooter 
and sit by Seth Clephton’s side. If he says a word or makes a 
sound to attract his men, put a hole through him at once.’ Thep 
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cocking his revolver, and briefly telling his men to remember the 
ladies, and give no quarter, the Englishman hastened out. Already 
the desperadoes had surrounded the ranche, and were making a 
furious attack upon the windows and doors, one of which was fast 
giving way. With a yell of rage the Astor men rushed to the 
attack, firing as they ran. A storm of bullets greeted them, and 
three fell, but the rest, led by Harry, closed with the desperadoes 
and fought like lions. It was a fearful struggle; probably had 
Seth Clephton been able to do his share the result of the scrimmage 
would have been very doubtful—even as it was the desperadoes, all 
men of determined courage, outnumbered the cowboys by three ; 
but Harry Enfield’s personal strength and example saved the day. 
Fortunately he did not pause to fire his revolver. Seeing four 
men crowding through the door that had given way, he threw the 
pistol aside and caught up an axe lying on the wood-pile hard by. 
Wielding this weapon as if it was a feather brush, he attacked the 
desperadoes. Only one of them laid his hand on the door leading 
to Mrs. Astor’s room, and even as he did so he received a blow on 
the temple that killed him instantaneously. A moment later the 
desperadoes outside, their hands full enough as it was with the 
obstinate attack of the Astor men, saw a tall, hatless figure bound- 
ing towards them, which they knew well. Two aimed and fired at 
it, but without result, and then before the Englishman reached 
them they scattered right and left, mounted their horses, and five 
minutes later there was not a living desperado on the place; the 
wounded contriving, as only desperadoes can, to reach their horses 
and ride off in spite of the pursuing cowboys. Seth Clephton 
alone lay in Harry’s cabin foaming at the mouth with helpless 
rage, steadily covered by Juan’s revolver. 

A messenger was now sent to Ghentburg, the nearest town, 
for the doctor and sheriff, and when the morning dawned there was 
little outward trace of the Clephton raid. Accommodation was 
found for the wounded cowboys in the herders’ cabins, and Isabel 
and her mother insisted upon personally ministering to their wants 
in spite of the remonstrances of the Ghentburg doctor, who did not 
appear to consider white-handed ladies capable of such important 
work as nursing. 

A fortnight later Mr. Astor heard of the raid, and despatched 
a note to Harry full of heartfelt gratitude and rough, plain-spoken 
praise. Of course the young Englishman’s exploits were soon all 
over the country, and he was speedily exalted into a hero, the 
country newspaper publishing a fanciful account of his life, and 
styling him ‘ an honour to his race and country.’ But in his own 
estimation his conduct had been little worthy of praise, and the 
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extravagant admiration he excited filled him with the deepest 
shame. Harry was not, indeed, unmoved by the expressions of 
gratitude that fell from the lips of Mrs. Astor and her daughter, 
but he answered them with an unsparing account of his former 
friendship with Seth Clephton, and no arguments of theirs could 
convince him that it had not been the main cause of the desperadoes’ 
raid. As for Seth Clephton, he was hung with all due honour to 
one of his high rank of life ; that is to say, the day of the execu- 
tion was made a universal holiday. Harry, true to his promise, 
made every effort to save him, but without result, public feeling 
on the subject being far too strong; and this failure made the 
Englishman gloomier than ever. 

As time went on, however, and the wounded cowboys recovered, 
Harry Enfield’s self-reproach gave way to more cheerful feelings. 
Not long after Mr. Astor’s return from the round-up he found 
courage to tell him of a certain hope, the thought of which, since 
the night of the Clephton raid, had been almost more than he 
could bear to keep to himself, and the result was that a week after 
this the twelve aspirants for Isabel Astor’s hand heard, without 
surprise, that her love had been won by another; and in the still 
evenings that followed, as Harry roamed the prairie with Isabel by 
his side, he felt that his hard, loveless life had indeed passed away ; 
and that now, enriched by the devotion and sympathy of a noble, 
true-hearted woman, it: had become a precious and sacred thing 
for evermore. 

A. H, PATERSON. 
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THE FIRST MEETING, 





Ir was a cold wet night in November. Having piled up my fire 
with logs, drawn my table closely to it, spread open my books of 
reference, I was just commencing a treatise from notes made at a 
lecture at l'Hépital St. Antoine, Paris, where I was studying 
surgery. I was settling to my work with a delightful sense of 
comfort as I heard the rain dashing against my windows, when I 
was disturbed by a sharp ring at the outer door of my apparte- 
ment. Who could it be on such a night asthis? Jacobi, perhaps, 
come round to smoke a cigar. Of all my comrades this young 
Italian was the only one with whom I had fraternised; but as I 
felt enthusiastic in my task, it was vexatious to be interrupted 
even by him. Lamp in hand, I opened the anteroom door. A 
stranger stood at the threshold. 

‘Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Philip Secretan ?’ 
inquired he in unmistakable English. 

‘That is my name,’ I replied, not a little surprised. ‘ May I 
ask your business with me ?’ 

‘It is professional.’ 

‘Then it is useless. I am not as yet practising, being a 
student at present.’ 

‘I know it; but you have been recommended to me as the 
cleverest and most skilful English one in surgery at your hospital, 
and I prefer a countryman. Can I come in?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied, admitting him, wondering what he 
could possibly require, and how he had heard of me. When he 
entered I looked at him more attentively. A tall man, holding 
himself erect, in age about thirty-eight, from what I could see of 
his face, for he wore a peaked travelling-cap drawn down over his 
eyes and a scarf pulled up over his chin, he was covered with 
raindrops, and placing a soaked umbrella in the stand, he divested 
himself of an old plaid ulster, and I conducted him into my sitting- 
room, placing a chair for him near the fire. Taking off his cap, I 
saw a well-featured. man, of pale, worn complexion, deeply set 
light-coloured eyes, fair hair and neglected beard, dressed in a 
travelling-suit very much the worse for wear. He was self- 
possessed, his voice clear, with a metallic ring in it. We regarded 
each other attentively. 
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‘To whom am I indebted for this introduction, and in what 
manner can I be of use to you?’ 

‘ That is immaterial.’ 

‘Pardon me, I do not think so.’ 

‘You, also a young Italian named Jacobi, were mentioned 
to me as being already expert surgeons; as I said before, I give 
the preference to an Englishman. I require your services for an 
operation.’ 

‘An operation!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Where ?’ 

‘Here. On myself.’ 

I regarded him from head to foot with astonishment. 

‘Yes, on myself. If you are disengaged, now.’ 

Again I looked at him in amazement. Was he in his right 
senses ? I wondered, for he appeared perfectly well. 

‘I will pay ten napoléons for your fee,’ he said. 

‘This is a most unprecedented proceeding. You must please 
be a little more explicit.’ 

For reply he laid a finely shaped white right hand on the table. 
I dislike a man’s hand to be very white: it is unmasculine. 
‘Well?’ I asked. 

‘You see this hand: I wish to have it amputated just above 
the wrist.’ 

‘ Amputated !’ I exclaimed, holding and examining it. ‘ Why, 
this hand is an active capable member. Whatever do you mean ?’ 

‘What I say. I wish it taken off. If ten napoléons are not 
sufficient for the operation, name your terms.’ 

‘Sir, said I,‘I must decline your offer. I see no reason 
whatever for such an operation, and will not undertake it.’ 

‘Why not? If I desire it, and am willing to pay, what can it 
signify to you?’ 

‘There is such a thing as principle,’ I answered, ‘and I refuse 
to mutilate a perfect limb. I must wish you a good-evening, 
begging you to think better of such an insane proceeding.’ 

My visitor regarded me with an ugly stare, then turned away 
impatiently, retied the scarf about his neck, saying defiantly: 
‘My proceedings are nothing to you. I did not come for your 
advice or opinion, simply for your professional services. I wish 
you good-night, Mr. Secretan, and regret troubling you.’ 

He stalked through the room, redonned his ulster, seized his 
umbrella, and made for the door, which I opened for him, holding 
my lamp over the handrail to light his way downstairs. ‘ Mad,’ 
said I to myself as I looked after him; ‘he must be, although he 
did not appear so.’ 

I reseated myself at the table, but could not apply to my task: 
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my strange visitor had quite unsettled me. What ever could be 
his motive for wishing to undergo such an operation? Would he 
go to Jacobi? I wondered. If so, Jacobi’s ideas on the subject 
might be altogether different from mine: he was immensely clever 
and skilful, the chance of a living subject a great temptation. I 
resolved to visit him early the next morning in order to ascertain. 
I lodged in the Rue Ste. Marguerite, close to my hospital, but 
Jacobi rented a small atelier farther away, for he was fond of 
modelling and a first-rate anatomist. Jacobi himself opened the 
door to me. He wore his canvas apron and sleeves, and held his 
modelling-tools in his hand, greeting me with effusion. Person- 
ally the young Italian was a direct contrast to myself: small, spare, 
agile, with a thin face, sparkling dark eyes, and a physiognomy of 
a Jewish cast, in unison with his name. 

‘Ah, mio Secretano,’ he cried before I had time to mention 
the object of my visit, ‘I have had such a stroke of good fortune! 
Viva! I have performed my first professional operation. Knowest 
thou, my friend, that last night’s tempest blew me a patient, 
and I ‘ 

‘I do know; that is why I am here.’ Then I proceeded to 
give him an account of my visitor. ‘And so you performed the 
operation,’ said I, in conclusion. ‘ Oh, Jacobi, how could you do 
it? He is mad.’ 

‘ Not he,’ answered Jacobi; ‘he is more awake than either you 
or I. If he wished to be rid of a hand, what then? It was his 
affair. Per corpo di Bacco! Scruples have I none. I remem- 
bered, mio Secretano, that you English commit suicide in No- 
vember. This signor let himself off easier.’ 

‘ How did he stand the operation ?’ 

‘Unflinchingly. Doubtless he had his reasons. What are they 
to me? Tener in bocca and take the fee is my maxim. I 
lighted all my lamps, selected my best instruments; lo! it was 
not ten minutes doing; and behold, ten napoléons !’ 

‘ How did he hear of us, Jacobi?’ 

‘Reveal he would not. I was curious to ascertain; so, after 
his departure to the Hopital, I went, through wind and rain, at a 
late hour, to interrogate old Michel, the concierge, and he told 
me an English monsieur had questioned him as to the most 
expert young surgeons studying there. Thanks to bon Michel, he 
mentioned you and me.’ 

‘Well done, Jacobi! What a strange affair! Why did he not 
go to a surgeon of repute, I wonder?’ 

‘Because the signor had his reasons. You attach too much 
importance toit. I performed the operation with skill and speed ; 
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into my pocket I put his, gold; and I have an addition to my 
collection of casts.’ Jacobi waved his hand in the direction of a 
wall, upon which hung a medley of bones, diagrams, squeezes, and 
pipes. I did not understand. ‘ Look!’ he said, taking a small 
object from a bracket and removing a wet cloth—it was the cast 
of a man’s hand. I recognised it with a shudder. ‘Is it nota 
fine specimen : long, nervous, intelligent, capable of wickedness or 
skill—who knows? I admired it so much, so much, I took a cast 
of it worthy of Roubilliac !’ 

Accustomed though I was to the operating-room, there was 
repulsion to me in the sight of that hand, because there was no 
occasion for its amputation. Had it been crushed or maimed I 
should have thought nothing of it, but an active, healthy, dexter 
hand! It was a mystery. 

‘Why trouble thy head?’ observed Jabobi. ‘ Look upon it as 
a business transaction.’ 

I could not share his philosophical feeling, and during the 
rest of my sojourn in Paris I kept a constant look-out for my 
nocturnal visitor, but never encountered him; so a mystery he 
remained. 


II. 


THE SECOND MEETING. 


Two years afterwards found me in partnership with a well- 
known doctor at Hampstead. I had passed my examination in 
London at the College of Surgeons, and commenced practice. I 
should have preferred Savile Row to Frognal; but had I resided 
in that orthodox medical locality, the chances are I should not 
have had a chain of events to relate that form a strange narrative. 
It was my custom on fine mornings to go for a constitutional up 
to Hampstead Heath, where the air comes uninterruptedly over 
five counties. I had walked to the group of Scotch firs, descend- 
ing from them to the turf skirting the Ride. The Heath, golden 
with blossoming furze, seemed a solitude. I had at that early 


hour met no one, and imagined I had it all to myself, until my | 
eyes chanced to fall on a figure seated on a rustic bench in front 


of the miniature lake. It was that of a female; her attitude so 
suggestive of affliction, that I softly advanced behind’ her to 
within a short distance in order to observe her. She sate with 
drooping head and hands clasped before her; she wore a grey 
dress, with a close-fitting brown straw bonnet and veil. Sud- 
denly she arose, wildly threw up her arms as if appealing to 
heaven, then rushed down towards the water. By instinct rather 
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than thought, I divined her intention ; with a bound I caught her 
with a strong grasp just as she reached the water’s edge. She 
struggled violently to free herself, but I pinned her arms with 
both my hands. 

‘How dare you?’ she said, turning to me a white, wan face. 
‘Let me go—let me go, I say—this instant!’ 

‘Not until you are more rational. Young ny do you 
know the crime you meditated ? ’ 

‘Suppose I do,’ said she defiantly, ‘ what then ? 2 

‘Only that I*shall hold you until you think better of your 
intention. There—it is useless to struggle ’ (for she endeavoured 
to twist herself from my grasp). ‘I do not intend to release you 
until you are calmer.’ 

Finding herself powerless, she began to cry hysterically. This 
was a good sign. I led her back to the bench, still keeping a firm 
hold of her. She sobbed violently, her tears dropping on my 
hands, and I felt she was trembling from head to foot. Knowing 
that after this excitement she would become exhausted, I waited 
patiently, and when she grew calmer relaxed my hold of her. She 
buried her face in her handkerchief and wept more quietly. 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘ tell me your troubles. Few are so bad but they 
can be alleviated if they cannot be cured.’ 

She raised her head, turning her wild dark eyes on mine. 
‘How dare you, a stranger, speak to me at all? It is a liberty 
—a great liberty!’ 

‘It would be so under ordinary circumstances; but I will not 
stand by to see a life thrown away, and you are young enough to 
have in all probability many happy days in the future. Who 
knows what Providence may have in store for you ?’ 

‘Providence has deserted me.’ 

‘No; Providence never forsakes those who do their best and 
place their trust in it. What is your grief to prompt such a 
dreadful act as this?’ 

‘ You have no right to ask.’ 

‘This is childish,’ I said, vexed at the wrong view she took of 
my interference. ‘If your friends are unkind 

‘I have no friends,’ she interrupted. 

‘Perhaps it is a lovers’ quarrel ?’ 

‘Sir, do you insult me ?’ 

‘Is it poverty ?’ I asked, glancing at her attire, which, though 
neat, gave no tokens of it; but I well knew that a poverty, that 
most terrible one of all, exists—hidden poverty—and frequently 
appearances are deceitful. 

‘It is possible that you mean well, but life is a burden to me. 
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I am one of the most forlorn creatures on the face of the earth, or 
I should not wish to quit a lovely scene like this,’ glancing up at 
the blue sky. Then I saw she was beautiful—a young, delicate, 
refined profile, relieved cameo-like by the brown bonnet. 

‘ You are better now. Will you promise never again to attempt 
self-destruction,—to try and bear your sorrow?’ 

‘I have tried—fought against it, but hope is dead; I am 
powerless and friendless.’ 

‘Do not say that; J am willing to befriend you. You distrust 
me because I am a young man and a stranger. “Here is my card. 
I am a doctor, well known about this neighbourhood. Write, come, 
or send to me, and I will try to assist you.’ 

She hung her head; evidently my words had impressed her, 
and I placed my card in her passive hand. 

‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘I thank you, if you are sincere.’ 

‘Will you give me your promise ?’ 

* Yes, I will preserve a little longer my miserable, lost life. I 
have no one to advise or She stopped as the old church clock 
chimed eight. ‘I must fly—I shall be missed!’ She started up, 
rearranging her veil with hurried agitated fingers. ‘Good morning, 
sir.’ She sped away up the hill like a gazelle, I following at a 
moderate distance. A white object fluttered on the path: it was 
her handkerchief. I picked it up, and noted it was of the finest 
cambric, with the initials ‘T. D.’ exquisitely embroidered. On 
the brow of the hill she turned and looked back. I waved the 
handkerchief. Mistaking my object, she made a dart forward, and 
her slight sylph-like form disappeared. 

‘You was in the nick of time, sir, to prevent that young party 
from chucking herself away. I was watching her myself, but 
wasn’t so near as you, said a policeman of the ‘S’ division, 
emerging from the furze bushes. ‘I’ve seen her here twice before 
in early morning.’ 

‘Do you know her?’ I asked. 

‘ No, sir; I don’t think she lives hereabouts, and I don’t fancy 
she’s a lady.’ Meditatively,‘* She hasn’t got no locket, no feather.’ 

My opinion was the reverse. 





‘Keep a look-out near the pool, then, my man ; you understand,’ . 


said I, slipping half-a-crown into his hand. 

‘ Thank you, sir, I'll keep my weather eye open. A nod’sas good 
as a wink to a blind horse.’ 

For days after this adventure that girl’s pathetic voice rang 
in my ears—her beautiful dark eyes seemed ever before me. 
When I slept I dreamt she had thrown herself into the pool and I 
was powerless to save her life. 
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It chanced at this time that I had to call at my surgical instru- 
ment maker’s in the Strand. A block of vehicles having occurred 
in that crowded thoroughfare, I waited at a crossing, and chancing 
to glance into a cab immediately in front of me, what did I see, 
but the brown bonnet, and through its gauze veil the exquisite 
profile I longed to again behold! A gentleman was seated beside 
her. Glancing at him, a feeling possessed me that he also was not 
unfamiliar to me; but it was not until the cab began to move 
that I identified him. It was my nocturnal visitor of Rue Ste. 
Marguerite! He, of all men in the world, to be that poor girl’s 
companion! Without a moment’s hesitation I determined to 
follow them. A crawling hansom was passing (never again shall 
they be anathematised by me). I sprang into it, telling the driver 
to follow the four-wheeler in advance of him. Its destination 
proved to be Fenchurch Street station. Avoiding observation, I 
watched my Parisian acquaintance take tickets for Ongar. I then 
took one also. Following them to the platform, I noted that the 
young lady ascended the stairs wearily, looking neither right nor 
left. The man, on the contrary, seemed all activity; he was well 
dressed now, and had shaved off his untidy light beard, wearing a 
black moustache instead—dyed, of course. 

They entered a carriage, I its neighbour, and the train started. 
Beyond Stratford, Essex begins to get pretty, and at Ongar it is 
quite rural. A fly was waiting at the door of the quiet little 
station. With his left hand the man carried a small portmanteau ; 
his right arm was thrust in the breast of his coat. He hurried his 
companion to enter the vehicle, which drove away down a long 
country road. 

‘Whose trap is that ?’I asked the porter. 

‘Mr. Wilkinson’s, sir, of the “ Crown Inn.”’ 

‘Is it going far? I should like to hire it.’ 

‘It won’t be back for hours, sir. It’s going tothe mad doctor’s 
at Danesbridge—a long drag for one hanimal.’ 

This was unexpected intelligence. 

‘What is his name ?’ 

‘Dr. Gryce, sir. I don’t think he makes much of a do of it, for 
he doesn’t keep no trap, no ’orse, no nothing; and his house is a 
ramshackled old place,—good enough for a madhouse, I suppose.’ 

To fill up the time I strolled through the clean little town until 
the departure of the next train, wondering how to gain some intel- 
ligence of the hapless girl, whom it pained me to see in company 
with a person I had set down as a mauvais sujet. Was he taking 
her to a lunatic asylum ? I wondered. Was there anything amiss 
with her mind? No, no; impossible. She had been wild with 
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despair that lovely June morning, nothing more. I remembered 
her evident struggle for composure, her replies to my questions. 
These were not indications of insanity. My previous interest in 
her deepened, but I returned to town without having formed 
a course of action, unwitting that Fate was working for me. 


III. 


THE THIRD MEETING. 


Tue next night I was due at a ball given by Lady Hartbury in 
Portland Place. Lord Hartbury had presented my father with the 
living on his estate, and we had seen much of the family. It con- 
sisted of one daughterand many sons. When the Hartburys came 
to town for the season, they remembered me, inviting me to this 
ball. After my excursion into Essex, I had little inclination for 
gaiety; but it was incumbent on me to go to it. 

The night was splendid, and I found the drawing-rooms full: 
a gay scene of flowers in profusion, brilliant chandeliers, feathers, 
furbelows, fans, and diamonds ; ladies, young, old, and middle-aged ; 
the men rather young. A waltz being in progress, to a charming 
band, I waited at the door for its termination. There I was 
speedily spied out by one of the young D’Arcys, who joined me, 
After the usual interrogations concerning the healths of our re- 
spective families, John gave me a piece of information. 

‘Have you heard that Augusta is going to be married ?’ 

‘Ts she really?’ I was nearly adding ‘ at last,’ but fortunately 
stopped in time. Lady Augusta was the eldest of the family, 
quite thirty years of age, a fine handsome woman of haut ton. 
She had waited on and on for a high title, which did not come, 
though, of course, she had received many offers. I inquired who 
was the happy man, expecting to hear a duke named. I was sur- 
prised at the answer, ‘ Colonel Delmar Gonzalez. I dare say you 
have heard of him.’ 

Indeed I had, in common with all London. Little more than 
a twelvemonth previously he had burst on society in meteor-like 
splendour. The newspapers were everlastingly describing his man- 
sion at South Kensington—its ‘marbles, its pictures, its wonderful 
furniture ; then his dinners, soirées, horses, carriages; last not 
least, his heroic conduct in the war between Chili and Peru, for 
though an Englishman, he had served in the Peruvian army with 
distinction; and his vast wealth, which was the mainspring of ~ 
this adulation. So Lady Augusta had accepted him, the high title 
not being forthcoming. - 
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‘I hope she will be happy,’ I said sincerely, for she had always 
been very kind to me and my sisters. 

‘TI hope she will,’ returned John d’Arcy. ‘ Augusta is a good 
sort. I dare say they will get on well enough.’ 

‘Well enough! You do not speak very enthusiastically.’ 

‘fo tell you the truth,’ sinking his voice confidentially, ‘though 
he’s a hero and all that kind of thing, been blown up in a fort he 
was defending, and wounded a dozen times, I’m not in love with 
him myself; he is so shut up. Some people might call it pride, 
you know, for he is rolling in horrid lucre. His first wife was a 
great Peruvian heiress—owned a silver mine; she died some years 
ago, leaving everything to him. That’s why he has hooked on her 
name to his own.’ 

Here the valse terminated, and enabled me to make my way 
across the room to pay my respects to my hostess. Lady Augusta, 
looking regally beautiful, was standing at a little distance con- 
versing with a tall, fashionable-looking man whose back was 
towards me. Concluding it was her fiancé, I did not like to 
interrupt her conversation, but looked at him with natural in- 
terest. Presently he changed his attitude. Amazement! Did 
my eyes deceive me? No. Before me was the very man I had 
only the preceding day followed to Ongar—my mysterious visitor 
of the Rue Ste. Marguerite! This man under the roof of Lord 


‘ Hartbury! He, Colonel Gonzalez, distinguished for his bravery 


and wealth! I could not be mistaken: he had dyed his hair 
black and shaved off the straggling sandy beard, but his furtive 
light eyes-I could swear to. I felt I wanted air, and again made 
for the door. ‘Will you point out to me which is Colonel 
Gonzalez ?’ I said to a footman entering with ices. 

‘That dark gentleman talking to Lady Augusta, sir.’ 

I waited with curiosity to see if he would take an ice. No; 
the salver passed him, but he took a wafer with his left hand. 
The right one in its white glove hung at his side. I left the 
house. By daybreak I had determined. what to do—to warn Lord 


‘Hartbury. The first step was to send a telegram to Jacobi, who 


was now assistant house surgeon at the hospital, telling him to 
come over immediately on urgent business, and to bring with him 
the cast of his first patient’s hand. Then at twelve o’clock I 
called on Lord Hartbury, asking for a private interview. Vans 
were before the door removing the paraphernalia of last night’s 
ball. The Earl came to me from the breakfast-table, looking a 
little surprised. It was a delicate subject to broach, but I told 
him the whole story. He did not see the drift of it until I came 
to the part of identifying Colonel Gonzalez as my mysterious 
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visitor. Then never did man look more astounded; but he thought 
it a decided case of mistaken identity ; he said it was impossible. 
It was well known that his hand had been blown off at the siege 
of Lima; it was a coincidence. 

‘ Not so, my lord,’ I cried ; ‘I can prove to the contrary.’ 

Never was man so hard to persuade, but it ended in his con- 
senting to put the Colonel to the proof in a manner we arranged. 
Late at night Jacobi arrived. 

‘ Per corpo di Bacco, my curiosity is great! Why hast thou 
summoned me in such haste? The cast is here,’ tapping his valise. 
‘I waited for nothing—threw a little wearing-apparel together, 
and started half an hour after receiving your telegram.’ When he 
had partaken of a good supper, I told him the particulars. To say 
he was astonished is superfluous. 

The following morning we went to Portland Place, Jacobi 
carrying a neat little parcel. Lord Hartbury had taken his eldest 
son into his confidence, who was more incredulous even than his 
father ; but when Jacobi related in sufficiently good English his 
account of the operation he had performed two years previously, 
they began to be a little shaken in their incredulity. We ali four 
drove across Hyde Park to South Kensington. Arrived at an 
elegant house, with choice flowers at all the windows and balconies, 
we were ushered into a charming morning-room overlooking a 
pleasure-garden. 

‘Thou must be mistaken, mio Secretano,’ whispered Jacobi, 
upon whom the marble entrance-hall, its luxurious appurtenances, 
and liveried servants had made a great impression. It certainly 
did appear incredible. 

Iand Jacobi stationed ourselves in the shadow between the 
windows ; the two noblemen stood in the sunlight. Presently the 
Colonel entered, shaking hands with them in an easy manner. He 
wore a rich crimson silk vobe de chambre. With his black hair and 
pale complexion, he certainly looked picture-like. The loose cuff 
of his right arm was looped up to his vest. He glanced inquiringly 
towards Jacobi and me. 

‘These gentlemen tell me they already enjoy the privilege 
of your acquaintance, Colonel,’ said Lord Hartbury. 

‘Yes, in Paris,’ cried Jacobi, starting forward, and placing the 
east of his hand immediately before him with the quickness of 
lightning. ‘ This little memento will remind.’ 

Words cannot describe the effect of the announcement: I 
trust never again to see a fellow-creature receive such a mental 
shock. He pushed back the cast with his left hand, its fellow, 
its counterpart—even in whiteness. He tried to speak, but failed ; 
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he staggered to a chair, and sat down, great drops of agony on his 
pallid forehead. 

‘Take that horrid thing away!’ he gasped in a low hoarse 
voice, struggling hard to rally, the father and son looking at 
him in dismay. ‘ Excuse me,’ he continued, ‘but in warfare I 
have gone through such horrors, that a frightful object suddenly 
presented to me—has—-has—startled me.’ 

‘It is the cast of your own right hand, amputated by me two 
years ago last November ; it was a perfect hand unmaimed. You 
came to me in the evening. My name is Jacobi.’ 

* You lie.’ 

‘Philip Secretan, step forward,’ said Lord Hartbury. 

I obeyed, and our eyes meeting, I saw that he recognised me. 
“Both these gentlemen,’ continued the Earl, ‘swear to having 
known you in Paris under strange circumstances. What are we 
to conclude? Philip Secretan I have known from his boyhood: 
he is truthful as one of my own sons. Why are you so agitated ? ’ 

‘This would agitate any man of honour!’ cried the soi-disant 
colonel, suddenly springing to his feet, ‘to be insulted so in- 
famously—though of what you suspect me Heaven knows! I 
will fetch you ample proof that I was in Lima the very month 
you mention.’ 

‘By your leave, we will accompany you,’ said Lord d’Arcy 
coolly. 

‘Only yourself and Lord Hartbury, if you please. As you will 
soon be such near relations, of course I ; 

‘Colonel Gonzalez, do not mention that subject at present,’ 
interrupted the Earl, who, with his son, followed the Colonel from 
the room up the richly carpeted staircase. 

‘This is my dressing-room—will you kindly wait here: the 
papers are in my sleeping-chamber.’ Lntering an inner room, he 
closed the door, and the two noblemen heard him unlocking and 
opening drawers apparently ; then all was silent. As he did not come 
back, they tapped at the door—no answer ; turned the handle of the 
lock—it was fastened. Convinced that something was wrong, they 
summoned Jacobi and me. Our combined efforts forced the door. 
The room was empty! He had escaped by a small door opening 
toa corridor. Indeed, Lord Hartbury’s coachman and footman 
in attendance with the carriage had seen him leave the house 
deliberately, as if for a walk. No doubt he had made for the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

‘Who and what is this man?’ exclaimed Lord Hartbury. 

‘ An impostor,’ cried I. ‘ We must go to Scotland Yard.’ 

‘Stop, Philip,’ said he, much agitated, and laying a trembling 
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‘ 


hand on my arm. ‘Remember how our name is connected with 
his. For my daughter’s sake we must try and keep the affair from 
publicity.’ We drove to the Colonel’s banker’s in Lombard Street : 
he had preceded us by an hour, having been there to withdraw 
some specie, and all the diamonds deposited there for safety, 
‘for presentation to Lady Augusta d’Arcy,’ he had informed 
‘them. 

The two noblemen were doubtful no longer—the man wasa 
scoundrel; and they drove off to the Peruvian Embassy to make 
inquiries. I and Jacobi returned to Frognal, where .a surprise 
awaited me—a letter with an Essex postmark: Wondering, 1 
tore it open, and read as follows :— 

’ Sir,—Last evenin a young lady, dusty and seemin to have 
trampit miles, stopt at my gate and axed for a drink of water, 
then fell down a-faintin. Me and my husband carried her into a 
room as we lets; there was only 3 shillins and your card in her 
pocket. We hopes you or someboddy will come, as we be ole 
foke.—Your humble servant, Mantua Coppin. ;__ 

Wildwood Cottage, Theydon Bois Road. 


‘Well done, good Martha!’ cried I. ‘Jacobi, I am called 
away for a few hours. Try to amuse yourself until I return.’ ..’ 

* Thou must be summoned by a cara amica, mio Secretano, thy. « 
look is so ‘happy.’ 

I flew to my partner’ s, Dr. Vereker. He was out, but I told. 
Mrs. Vereker the whole story of my meeting with the young girl. 
Like the good practical woman she is, shé prepared at, once to 
accompany me down to Essex. We caught the 6 p.m. train, and 
at seven were standing before Martha Coppin’s honeysuckle-em- 
bowered cottage at Theydon Bois. How I love that old Norman 
name! The setting sun cast long golden rays through the tall 
forest trees by which it was surrounded. What a peaceful rural 
scene, and only one hour’s journey from the dense East End! 
Martha herself opened the door, and thankful she was to see us. 
The young lady, she said, was better after a night’s rest. and new 
milk, but mortal weak. We found the young girl reclining in an 
old arm-chair. She was at first startled at our entrance, for the 

‘old woman, it seems, had sent to me without her knowledge ; then, 
recognising me, a faint blush of pleasure passed over her pale face, 
and she timidly stretched’ out ‘a thin little hand. She looked 
ethereally beautiful—too fragile. ; 

‘My name is Teresa Delmar,’ said she, telling her story. ‘I 
was born at Lima. My mother, who was Peruvian, died when I 
was ten years old, and my father, who is English, took me to 
school at Nice, for he was in the army, and could not see much of 


, 
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his little girl. I lived at Nice for seven happy years. During that 
time my father came over to see me twice. He was about taking 
me from school when that dreadful war broke out. Then the 
news came that he was killed, and it nearly broke my heart. 
Afterwards came a letter telling me it was not so—he was spared, 
but with the loss of his right hand. Then he sent for me home 
to London. One of the governesses travelled with me to take care 
of me. My father met me at Dover. I was shocked at the change 
in him, for he had been a great sufferer from his wounds. He 
took me to a small house near the Regent’s Park. He was no 
‘longer the dear father of my childhood, but hard and stern. He 
placed an old housekeeper over me, and forbade me corresponding 
with any one. He was my father, and it was my duty to obey him ; 
but I was very unhappy.’ She paused, shedding a few tears. 

“Go on, dear child,’ said Mrs. Vereker, taking her hand and 
retaining it. 

‘Once I told him how different he was from the loving father 
Iremembered. He was dreadfully angry with me, and locked me 
up. But I got out sometimes in the early morning,—the house- 
keeper’s niece was good to me, and managed it. I was wretched, 
for he said I was mad! I am not—though I have had enough 
to make me so. I longed to be at rest. You saved me, I was 
very wicked, I know. My father, who now seldom came to 
the house, took me a few days ago to a private lunatic asylum 
near Ongar. I owed obedience to a parent, but none toa mad 
doctor. Yesterday I crept through the. garden hedge, walking 
across the fields to avoid observation, and escaped; I hoped to 
reach London, but fainted with fatigue at this good woman’s 
gate.’ 

Obtaining a wagonette at a neighbouring farm, for: she was 
too weak to walk the short distance to the station, we brought the 
poor fugitive to Dr. Vereker’s house. 

By dint of inquiries it transpired that a clerk at the bank in 
Lima had left his situation a few years previously in order to 
become Colonel Delmar’s confidential secretary ; he was with him 
up to the time of the siege. Having possession of important 
documents, and an intimate knowledge of his employer’s private 
affairs, besides being of similar age and stature, doubtless the 
facilities for the perpetration of a gigantic fraud tempted him, 
sacrificing his right hand that his well-known writing might not 
betray him. His next step wasto obtain possession of Teresa and the 
use of her fortune, her father having been sole guardian and trustee 
to the young heiress. The impostor was never traced; perhaps we 
did not try"to do so, but let him off with his mutilated arm and 
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ill-gotten spoil, which, after all, would only just keep him from 
absolute want for his life. 

‘The Devil’s corn always grinds to chaff, said Jacobi. 

To the world of fashion it was given out that the marriage 
of Lady Augusta and Colonel Gonzalez was broken off in conse- 
quence of a quarrel, and that the Colonel had quitted England. 

Teresa Delmar’s health was very delicate for some time, owing 
to the strain on her nervous system; but, thanks to a good consti- 
tution, by Heaven’s blessing she rallied. Her chosen residence was 
with my parents and sisters, at our simple country vicarage, great 
heiress though she was, until she attained her majority. She is 
now the light and joy of her husband’s home. Can you guess who 
he is? 


JESSIE MACLEOD. 





Chat Other Person. 


Cuarter IV. 


THE SECOND MASTER’S WIFE'S PEW, 


‘Si jeunesse savait—’ 


‘Zeru! Zeph! Zeph!’ screamed Jack at the very top of his voice 
as he entered his father’s house next day—‘ Zeph, where are you? 
Come down this mom > But here he stopped, transfixed by the 
sight of his father, who was standing just inside his study, and 
now strode angrily forward and collared the unlucky boy who 
had ventured to make a noise so near those sacred precincts. 

‘How dare you make such an uproar, you stupid boy? I 
shall not recover the shock you have given my brain for the next 
hour!’ and as Mr. Treherne spoke he looked at the unwitting 
boy so sternly that for the moment he lost all power of speech. 
Jack had never seen his father quit the study in that way before ; 
he could only hold up a letter with ‘ Eleven Ambassadors’ Gate’ 
printed across the back of the envelope, and stammer forth : 
‘It’s a letter from the gentleman who took care of Zeph in the 
fog!’ 

‘What of that?’ said Mr. Treherne with absolute indiffer- 
ence. ‘I should like to know if that is any reason for disturbing 
me ?’ 

Agnes was looking over the balusters at the top of the house, 
Polly doing the same half-way down, the servants had run to the 
top of the kitchen stairs, and Mrs. Treherne had followed her 
husband out of the study ; for such a disturbance as this had never 
been known before. 

‘ You little rascal !’ said he angrily, taking the offending letter, 
‘I cannot think what you mean. If the Emperor of all the 
Russias had written, you could not have made more noise. I 
shall take this letter myself, and then there need be no more 
noise about it ; and as for you, I sincerely hope that your mother 
will have sense enough to lock you safely in your own room!’ 
Having said this, he retreated to his den again, accompanied by 
his wife, who knew that there was no necessity to act on his 
words. 
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‘Oh, Jack, what have you done?’ exclaimed Polly. ‘ Couldn’t 
you have waited till you were safe upstairs? You know what 
father is!’ 

‘You see, the postman had just put it in my hand. I knew 
Zeph would want her letter: that’s why I called her.’ 

‘ She’ll never see it now. Father will just scribble a lot of notes 
on it, and then lock it away and forget where it is, or else tear it 
up, and mother won’t dare to stop him,’ said Aggy, and then they 
sat, down on the stairs to wonder if any of them would ever know 
the contents of that letter. Zeph was not at home: Mrs. Simonds 
had sent a note early in the day to ask her to lunch and dine with 
her, and Zeph had gone. 

She was now sitting by Mrs. Simonds on a very uncomfortable 
sofa, and that lady, a very spare, cross-looking matron of seven- 
and-fifty winters, with a very pronounced structure on her head by 
way of a cap, was talking about John, and every now and then 
fixing an anxious eye on Zeph’s face to read in it, if possible, 
whether she was beginning to feel herself part of the Simonds 
family. 

‘You had some talk with him last night, of course?’ said 
Mrs. Simonds severely. 

‘A little,’ replied Zeph, shrinking from the beady-black eyes 
which were examining her. 

‘ And he told you about his appointment ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

As Zeph was so uncommurficative, Mrs. Simonds began to in- 
form her that John would have four hundred a year and a house, 
that he might easily treble his income by taking boarders, and 
that people who took boarders got rid of much of the trouble of 
providing for them by sending large fixed orders to the butcher 
and grocer regularly once a week. Zeph listened, but she took 
little or no interest in hearing of the number of pounds of sugar, tea, 
rice, soap, and sago John’s wife might have to send for if she 
made his house popular with the boys and it was always full. She 
had never cared for the details of housekeeping. She constantly 
indulged in dreams of the beautiful house she would one day have, 
where all should be perfectly managed, but she never looked for- 
ward to taking any active part in the said management. 

‘Tell me about Alnminster,’ said she, hoping to change the 
subject. ‘Is the society good there? Will John be in it, or is it a 
stiff place ?’ 

Mrs. Simonds assured her that John would naturally be in the 
very best society, and that when he went to the Cathedral he 
would always sit in a stall specially appropriated to hin, and that 
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his wife would have a special pew set apart for her. And as Zeph 
was showing some half-concealed pleasure in this prospect, Mrs. 
Simonds took courage and said, ‘ That’s if he has a wife, of course. 
Zeph, do you think he-will have one soon ?’ 

Zeph blushed crimson and said, ‘ You must not ask too much, 
Mrs. Simonds. John said something to me last night about want- 
ing one, but I said he really must wait till he came back from 
Alnminster.’ 

‘My dear Zeph, what is the use of keeping him unsettled 
until he comes back? If you like him enough to accept him 
then, you might have done it at once. He is a dear fellow, and 
any girl might be happy with him !’ 

_ ©Yes,’ said Zeph warmly, ‘he really is.’ 

‘Well, young people understand each other best, no doubt; 
only why » but I see it will be all right when he comes, won’t 
it, Zeph?’ ' 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Zeph. ‘I hope so, Iam sure. But I 
cannot give a final answer until he is here.’ 

More could not be drawn from her. Mrs. Simonds knitted, 
Zeph worked. Mr. Simonds, who was a doctor, stole an hour from 
his patients to spend with the girl who was so soon to be his 
daughter-in-law. -He was a tall gaunt man, remarkably like 
Carlyle in appearance, but with a latent fund of kindness in his 
composition. It was dull before he came, it was deadly dull after ; 
and at ten o’clock Zeph went home, saying to herself that John 
was a dear fellow, but that even for his sake she could not endure 
many such afternoons as that. 

The moment she was inside the house, Polly came to her on 
tiptoe and softly whispered, ‘ There is something for you upstairs,’ 
and leading Zeph thither with much mystery and many glances 
of fear in the direction of the study, took her to the table where 
the letter, which they had at last prevailed on their mother to capture 
for them, was lying. ‘Eleven Ambassadors’ Gate!’ exclaimed 
Zeph, in great surprise, when she saw the envelope. She opened 
the letter and uttered a cry of dismay. 

‘Oh, what is it? Do tell us?’ cried Polly and Aggy in a 
breath. ‘ Don’t keep us waiting. We have suffered so much about 
that letter already !’ 

‘Read it! read it!’ said Zeph. ‘I never knew anything so 
horribly vexing ; no, never! And to think of the dulness I have 
been enduring, when I might have had this!’ Polly read :— 


‘Dear Miss Treherne,—I send for your kind acceptance an 
order for a box at the Levity Theatre, for to-night-(Friday), It | 
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is a large box and will comfortably seat four, so I hope that you 
will be able to persuade Mrs. Treherne and your sisters to accom- 
pany you; and if you like to take your nice little brother also, he 
will have no difficulty in finding a place. The play is “ Hamlet.” 
I am intentionally sending this order at the eleventh hour, for I 
have not forgotten your words on that wretchedly foggy night when 
I had the pleasure of helping you to find your home. You then 
said, “ If any one were to tell methat I should go to the theatre next 
week, I should not sleep an hour for thinking of what was coming.” 
Now that I have stored up the order until the morning of the very 
day when it is to be used, I begin to be afraid lest I have not 
given you sufficient time. I shall be very much disappointed if I 
do not see you to-night. Yours faithfully, 

‘Goprrey DAYLESFORD.’ 


‘He won’t be half so much disappointed as we are!’ said 
Polly. Agnes looked as if she were going to cry. 

‘ What o’clock is it?’ exclaimed Zeph. ‘ Would it be possible 
to get there in time to see one act? I'd go, even for one act!’ 
But no, De Manvers Town was more than an hour’s drive from 
the ‘ Levity,’ and it was now half-past ten. 

‘ Besides, we are not dressed!’ said Zeph, with tears in her 
eyes. 

‘That good box!’ moaned Agnes: ‘just think of its being 
wasted like that !’ 

None of the three girls had ever known the pleasant sensation 
of sitting in comfort in a box at the theatre; on the few occasions 
when they had been, they had ‘just sat anywhere.’ 

‘Such a thing will never happen again!’ said Zeph, tearfully. 
‘ Think what we might be doing now, and what we have lost!’ All 
three shed tears. What cured Zeph was hearing Polly say, ‘ I’d 
have worn my stripe.’ 

‘You would have done nothing of the kind!’ exclaimed Zeph. 
‘The order was sent to me, and I shouldn’t have dreamed of 
allowing you to make such a fright of yourself! No, you and 

Agnes would both have worn your pretty, plain white muslins 
with the lace frills.’ 

Polly and Agnes were about angrily to deny her right to con- 
trol their choice of dress, but they remembered that no dress would 
now be wanted, and again all but wept. Zeph longed to be alone. 
She took writing-materials with her to her garret. She thought 
it would soothe her to pour out her regrets to Mr. Daylesford. 
She hastily wrote a letter expressing all the vexation she felt. 
She signed this, and then tore it in pieces. It would be very 
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undignified to send such a letter as that. She wrote another—it 
was still too full of lamentation. Finally, she wrote a stiff little 
note, merely thanking him for so kindly trying to give her and her 
sisters a great pleasure, and regretting that, owing to her having 
been out at dinner, she had not received his letter until late at 
night. The pleasure of writing that she had been out at dinner 
partly consoled her. ‘It will give him quite a good impression of 
the family if he finds that we go out to dinner-parties,’ she thought. 
She put this in an envelope and went to bed. ‘There will be no 
“ Levity ” at Alnminster,’ was her next thought, ‘but there will be 
dear old John, and I really do like him.’ 

Jack posted the letter for her early next morning as he went 
to school, and as soon as he was gone beyond recall she bethought 
herself of the terrible mistake she had made in it. If she had not 
received a letter delivered at one o’clock in the day because she 
was dining out, the obvious inference was that her dinner-party 
took place at that unseemly hour, ‘And I meant my letter to 
give him such a good impression of our ways,’ she thought most 
ruefully. 

The eleven o’clock post, however, brought her a letter from 
John which made her forget everything else. He would be 
back in London about six o’clock on Monday, and would come 
to see her at nine, or earlier still if he could get away. Further- 
more, he wrote, ‘ Alnminster is a charming place, and the house 
I am to have is both pretty and comfortable; but whether 
I shall be happy in it or not depends entirely on you, dear 
Zeph.” - 

‘How I wish he had not to take boarders!’ thought Zeph. 
Her ideas on the subject of boarders were derived from an 
establishment over the way, where a dismal-looking old lady, 
assisted by two untidy servants, professed to board and lodge 
half-a-dozen broken-down ‘gentlemen and ladies,’ who might 
possibly at some very far-distant period have seen better days. 
This letter made Zeph feel that the crisis of her life was at hand. 
On Monday evening she would have to give him an answer, and 
this was Saturday. She knew she loved him, but in spite of that 
she did not like to vow away her whole life without more 
consideration. Suppose her love were not strong enough to 
enable her to endure the daily, nay hourly annoyances inseparable 
from small means? She well knew how little comfort could be 
procured for four hundred a year. Even her father’s income was 
sometimes larger than that. She knew the mortifications and 
misery of poverty so well that her heart died within her at the 
thought that if she accepted John on Monday, she would set her 
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seal to an act which would ensure her having to live always as she 
was living now, with every desire of her heart continually thwarted 
by want of money. ‘I might easily have made up my mind to 
marry him if I had been brought up in a rich home,’ said she to 
herself, ‘ Rich girls think it will be rather amusing to be poor— 
no poor girl can ever think that! It is a shame I should have 
been born so poor!’ Zeph had many a quarrel with fortune, She 
never took up a society paper and read the praises of some well- 
known beauty without feeling that she herself was probably much 
more beautiful, only that other girl went to balls and parties, and 
places where she could be seen night after night ; and besides that, 
she was always well dressed. ‘I might be the most magnificently 
beautiful woman in the world,’ thought Zeph, ‘and yet, living as 
I do, my beauty would be completely thrown away. Who would 
ever dream of coming to a dingy house in De Manvers Town to look 
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for a beauty? Besides, beauty must be set off. I never have a " 
dress or bonnet fit to wear. If people think me good-looking 
dressed as I am, there must be something really good in my poor 
face, which even the ugly ill-made things I go about in cannot ° 
succeed in hiding. I wish I could make the most of myself. | 
Besides, one has to be seen. How delightful it would have been t 
to have gone to the “ Levity” and have sat in that nice box last * 
night!’ Then her thoughts reverted to the pew set apart in Aln- 
minster Cathedral for the second master’s wife, and she began, with 
much satisfaction, to picture herself sitting in it a month or two re 
hence, in a rich brown velveteen costume trimmed with fur, and a 
small hat made of the same materials. That was one of the h 
dresses she decided on having, supposing she went there; and then 
she began to think that there really would be a great deal of th 
pleasure in having her own way about her dresses, and in know- q ; 
ing that John had reason to be proud of his wife. She felt very in 
unsettled all day, and wandered from room to room, frequently be 
dropping down on a chair to meditate on these and other things, va 
but always on something connected with John. ‘I could not well be 
refuse him now,’ she said to herself ; ‘I have all but accepted him sh 
already! Besides, who wants to refuse him, dear fellow? He a | 
has been constant to me for seven years.’ ha 
‘Zeph, my dear child, you sit far too much in the house!’ said de 
Mrs. Treherne, who had been in the study all day, but came into of 
the room where Zeph was, about six o’clock, and found her look- wa 
ing pale and tired. wa 
‘I suppose I do, mother ; I forgot to go out.’ mé 
‘Jack is going to take a book and a note to Mr. Maxwell for ful 
cor 
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that. He is a little boy to send so far alone, especially on a 
Saturday night, and when he cannot go till after eight.’ 

Mr. Maxwell lived in Kensington Square. This was about a 
mile and a half from Lorne Gardens. Zeph was quite aware that 
if her family had not been poor this note and book would have 
been sent by post; but for once she did not rail against poverty, 
for she felt as if the air would do her good. ‘I wonder whether 
this is the last walk I shall ever take as an entirely free, disengaged 
girl. Monday evening will soon be here, and when it is over, 
perhaps I shall have promised John to marry him.’ And then she 
began to plan costumes which would not ruin him by costing a 
great deal of money, but which would look well in the second 
master’s wife’s pew, and make John proud when he saw her from 
his stall. 

‘Do I look nice, Jack?’ she asked after a long pause, during 
which her thoughts had been busied thus. 

‘Yes, you look all right.’ 

‘But am I what you would call a really pretty girl? You may 
say what you think—I won't be cross.’ 

‘But I never think about it. Yes, you are pretty—at least I 
think you are; and some of the big fellows at our school say you 
are a real stunner !’ 

‘ Which of them says that ?’ inquired Zeph eagerly. 

‘Ever so many of them have said so; it’s no use bothering to 
remember their names.’ 

‘And I look pretty now?’ asked Zeph, for she recognised the 
hopelessness of extracting further information. 

‘Yes, you look well enough. But why do you keep asking about 
that? Who is going to see you?’ 

There Jack had touched a vital point of complaint—Who 
indeed? But Zeph recovered herself quickly, for she had not 
been making these inquiries merely for the gratification of her 
vanity ; she had been really anxious to know what the boy thought, 
because she wanted to have the satisfaction of feeling that when 
she accepted poor dear John on Monday next, he would be getting 
a good bargain. Sydney Smith, foster-parent of all witty sayings, 
has defined the feeling which prompts men to marry as ‘an insane 
desire to support another man’s daughter.’ Zeph had never heard 
of that saying, but her own view of the proceeding when the man 
was, like John Simonds, possessed only of a moderate competence, 
was precisely the same. Had she been in his place, would she have 
married? Would she have turned what might have been a peace- 
ful pleasant home into a miserable scene of struggle and dis- 
comfiture? No, a thousand times no! She would have lived a 
112 
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cheerful bachelor’s life—have taken a delightful bachelor’s holiday, 
and have left marriage to the rich folks of the earth and to the 
extremely poor. 

‘ Here we are,’ said Jack, reproachfully, ‘and you have hardly 
said a word to me all the way!’ 

‘ITamso sorry, dear. Let us talk now. I feel much better than 
I did when we came out: the air has done me good.’ 

‘That’s the garden we walked round and round in the fog,’ 
said Jack, pointing to the bit of ground in the centre of Kensington 
Square. ‘ How we did lose our way! and you, Zeph, went farther 
still—you walked as far as Ambassadors’ Gate! I say, when we 
have got rid of this book, let us just go over the ground we went 
over that night and see how we got wrong.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Zeph, who always indulged Jack in his fancies, 
They did their best to retrace their steps, though they could not be 
quite sure that they always succeeded in doing so. 

‘That’s the house where Mr. Daylesford knocked when he 
wanted to find out where we were,’ observed Zeph when they 
reached Number Five. ‘ What a splendid large house it is!’ 

‘Mr. Daylesford’s own house will be just as splendid, said Jack. 
‘ Let us go and take a look at it.’ 

‘What possible good will that do us?’ Zeph exclaimed 
snappishly. She did not like people to have such good houses. 

‘Don’t stop, please. Come, you might do what one asks you, 
Zeph: he only lives six doors farther on.’ 

‘Yes, but that’s a long way! Look what great wide houses 
they all are!’ but she let him draw her on. Zeph and Jack 
always walked hand in hand. The dining-room of Number Eleven 
was lighted, and the Venetian blinds on one side of the bay having 
been carelessly drawn down, two gaps had been left through which 
Jack could see a large portion of the room. ‘Oh, my wigs,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ what a swell dinner he has had! He must have had 
a party!’ The street was deserted, so Jack had mounted on the 
low bit of stonework in which the iron rails were fixed. ‘ Get up 
beside me, Zeph,’ he whispered. ‘You will see a lot more if 
you do,’ 

She refused, but he teased her to do it, and at last drew her up 
by the hand he held, saying: ‘ Why shouldn’t you have a look— 
no one will see us—no one will ever know? Do you see all those 
glass sugar-basins round the table? What pretty colours they 
are!’ 

‘Hush! Those are finger-glasses, Jack,’ said Zeph, ashamed 
of him. Half-a-dozen small lamps with pink shades stood on the 
table and showed the two children what to their inexperienced eyes 
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seemed a vision from fairyland. The most exquisite flowers and 
fruit were beautifully arranged in lovely china dishes and bowls. 
The silver, to their eyes, accustomed only to the pewter-like 
appearance of their own forks and spoons, seemed perfectly 
dazzling. Everything was so good, so pretty, and so tastefully 
arranged, that Zeph drew a long breath of astonishment and 
delight. : 

‘ Are those great goblets real gold?’ asked the boy in amaze- 
ment. 

‘What lovely flowers!’ exclaimed Zeph. ‘ Do you know, Jack, 
all those in the tall vases are orchids.’ 

‘What can he want with such a lot of them?’ muttered Jack. 
‘People can’t eat flowers. Oh, look, Zeph; look at all those 
smaller vases or things; they are full, quite full of flowers that 
he would have to give at least a shilling apiece for! I have seen 
them in the shops with tickets to say what they cost.’ 

‘ How lovely! How I should have liked to sit down to such a 
dinner as that!’ said Zeph, and then she remembered that before 
Mr. Daylesford sat down to it he would have received her letter 
saying that she had been dining out. If he had discarded the idea 
of a one-o’clock dinner-party he had, perhaps, imagined her as 
taking part in some such entertainment as this, whereas ; but 
she could not endure the thought of such a contrast, and turned 
back to the rift in the blind which showed her pleasant sights. 
The walls were covered with water-colour drawings, the 

‘I say, Zeph,’ exclaimed Jack, ‘ I had no idea your Mr. Dayles- 
ford was such a swell! He called me your nice little brother in 
his letter, didn’t he? How I wish he would just come out now 
and give me another half-sov.! That’s what I’d like! Would you 
take one, Zeph, if he offered one to you?’ 

But Jack’s words had recalled Zeph to a consciousness of what 
she was doing, and she was so dismayed at the idea of Mr. Dayles- 
ford coming, that she had already retreated. 

Jack followed her and said, ‘ Only eight people have been having 
their dinner there! I saw that by the way the table was laid. 
What a lot of fuss for eight people! By Jove, Zeph, but he 
would find a difference if he came to dine with us!’ 

Tears rose to Zeph’s eyes. ‘Dine with us! No one can dine 
with us! We don’t dine, child—we only take some food.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Jack ; ‘ I mean to work very hard and get rich, 
and then I will have you to live with me. You had better go and 
take another look at that pretty dinner-table, and then you will 
know how to have things set out when you and I live together.’ 
‘Dear little Jack,’ said Zeph, stooping down to kiss him. 
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‘J dare say you think that I shall never get money enough for 
you to make things look as well as that, but I really will work. 
And, Zeph,’ he added shyly, ‘ I am quite sure that the masters think 
a great deal of me when Ido work. They all seemed to have a very 
good opinion of my theme. I could see them showing it to each 
other and talking and looking quite smiling and happy about it.’ 

Zeph began to think that when she married John it would be 
very nice to get him to let her have Jack to live with her. He 
could go to the Grammar School; John would then teach him 
himself, and the dear handsome little fellow would look very well 
sitting beside her in the second master’s wife’s pew. 

She went home in very good spirits. Some people must be 
richer than others. It was folly to make herself miserable because 
her lot was cast among the poor ones. She might be very happy 
at Alnminster with John. 

She walked into the family sitting-room with rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes. Agnes came quickly to meet her, holding something 
carefully concealed behind her back. ‘ Guess what I have in my 
hand for you, Zeph. You shall not have it till you do.’ 

‘ Another letter from John Simonds?’ said Zeph, blushing very 
prettily, and holding out a timid hand. 

‘No. Guess again,’ but Zeph could think of nothing else ; so 
Agnes, who was too curious herself to wait any longer, thrust into 
her hand another great square letter with ‘Eleven Ambassadors’ 
Gate’ running across the back of the envelope. 

‘Dear me,’ remarked Zeph, ‘he is very polite; my note did 
not require an answer.’ But when she opened the letter, another 
order for the ‘ Levity’ was inside it, and she read: ‘I am so sorry 
I did not give you a little more time. I have been to the office, 
and have secured the same box for Monday evening, when I hope 
to have the pleasure of shaking hands with your whole party.’ 

‘* Whole party” means me,’ said Jack. ‘That’s nice; but I 
do wonder what makes Mr. Daylesford take so much trouble to be 
polite to us.’ 


Cuapter V. 
A BIT OF WHITE PAPER. 
Puit,—Now, by my life, this is unkindly done, 


To vex me with thy sight.—Puitasrer, 


Zeru had grumbled at having the drawing-room turned into a 
work-room, but at nine o’clock on Monday morning she herself was 
sitting there and every chair and table was covered with some article 
of dress. There was even an iron at the fire, for Polly and Aggy had 
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behaved like lambs and made no objection to wearing the white 
dresses Zeph had prescribed, provided only she herself wore the same. 
Now they were ironing out every little crease in them and smoothing 
folds; while she, without consulting her mother, had made a raid on 
her wardrobe and captured the black silk, which was the only ‘smart’ 
dress the poor lady possessed, and was trying by means of white 
lace and well-disposed bows of ribbon to make a handsome evening 
dress of it. They had as yet found no opportunity of telling 
Mrs. Treherne about the theatre. 

‘ Suppose father won’t let her go,’ said Polly. 

‘Then his heart must be more fell than that of the Hyrcanian 
tiger!’ exclaimed Zeph, who had been reading Jack’s ‘Seven 
Champions of Christendom,’ one of the very few books in the house 
within the range of her comprehension. 

‘Oh, Zeph !’ said Polly, ‘he could not be so cruel as to say no.’ 

‘We will have a cab from the very door,’ said Zeph, holding 
the dress off to have a good look at it; ‘ no omnibuses, no wretched 
makeshifts with a bit of walking and a bit of railway, but a cab 
the whole way! We shall never have a box at the “ Levity” again, 
so let us enjoy this to the utmost. We can pay for the cab our- 
selves. Oh, here is mother!’ But as soon as Mrs, Treherne heard 
what they were hoping to do, she at once declared that she knew 
her husband would not be able to spare her. 

‘What have you come out of the study for now?’ asked Zeph. 

‘A sandwich. He is hungry.’ 

‘ Let me take it, and I’ll ask him. We must know at once,’ 

‘Impossible!’ said Mr. Treherne, when she went; ‘I cannot 
possibly spare your mother.’ 

‘Have youanything very particular for her to do? I mean any- 
thing that must be done at once,’ 

‘No, but I like to have her at hand,’ 

‘It would do her good to go, and poor mother would like it. 
She never stirs from this room.’ 

‘ That can surely be no great hardship, Zeph. I am sure your 
mother would not care to go. I am quite sure she would rather 
stay quietly here.’ He honestly thought that his wife devoted 
herself to his service from intense love of the various employments 
he found for her. 

‘Dear father,’ pleaded Zeph, ‘will you do us-a very great 
favour? Let us have mother with us just this once, and we will 
not tease you again; and to make up for the loss of her services, 
I shall be so pleased if you will tell me anything I can do to help 
you. Is there anything?’ 

‘Well, if you really have nothing else to do, and would like 
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to do it very much,—Mr. Treherne always thought his assistants 
had a supreme relish for these long tasks—‘I have some terriers 
which I should like copied.’ 

‘Father! I cannot draw, especially dogs,’ said the dismayed 
Zeph. 

He smiled a wan and weary smile, and explained the meaning 
of the word. ‘And I want a good clean copy made of this bit of 
MS. Itis your poor dear mother’s writing, and I have had to 
correct it so much that I am afraid the printers will not be able to 
make either head or tail of it!’ 

Zeph quailed a little, but when she saw the number of pages 
and the amount of work her uncomplaining mother sometimes had 
to do, her desire to relieve her of some part of it and longing to 
help her to one evening’s relaxation and pleasure became so strong 
that she would have done anything, and she said, ‘ I’ll take great 
pains, father.’ 

‘Indeed you must. Leave ample space between the lines for 
any corrections I may have to make. Your copy will have to be 
carefully collated afterwards. Stay: perhaps it is too hard for a 
beginner. I'll give you a bit of my essay on Beowulf to transcribe. 
If you do it well you can do the more difficult bit of writing 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Then mother may go?’ 

‘You may ask her, but I don’t believe you will be able to per- 
suade her. Now runaway. Zeph, my child, you have taken what 
might be called a liberty in coming here.’ 

Zeph knew she had, and wondered at her own daring ; none of 
Mr. Treherne’s children had ever ventured so much before. ‘ For- 
give me,’ said she, ‘I know I have. Perhaps if I copy your big 
Wolf to your satisfaction you will let me do something else.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, with a smile of quiet amusement ; ‘ but you 
had better look carefully at your hero’s name.’ 

‘ Victory !’ cried Zeph on her return to the drawing-room, and 
she brandished the bit of MS. she had undertaken to copy. She began 
to write at once, and found she got on very well. This gave her 
courage, and she wrote for some hours. Her many occupations 
left her very little time to think of John, or to feel regret at having 
to break her appointment with him. She contrived, however, to 
write a few lines to tell him that they would all be out that even- 
ing, but that she hoped to see him the following day, and, that done, 
she was content to wait. 

All the three girls looked weil in their quiet white dresses, 
and Zeph superlatively so. Mrs. Treherne had pulled out an old 
Spanish mantilla which had been part of her dower, and this made 
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her look quite handsome. While Jack was fetching a cab, Zeph 
addressed a solemn appeal to her sisters. ‘ Promise me, do promise 
me,’ said she, ‘ to be very quiet; and oh, Polly, if you could but 
force yourself to say Agnes instead of Aggy, it would make such a 
difference ! ’ 

Oh the joy of that evening! Never was a box better bestowed. 
They were all eyes, all ears, all happiness. They had excellent 
places. Zeph had a slight knowledge of the play from having once 
read it ; her sisters had not the same advantage. 

‘ Willthat young man called Hamlet appear often in this piece ?’ 
inquired Agnes. ‘I hope not, Iam sure, for I don’t like him. He 
makes himself disagreeable to every one; he seems to have no regu- 
lation in his mind.’ 

Mrs. Treherne glanced anxiously at Zeph, but she had not heard 
this speech, for just at this moment she had seen Mr. Daylesford 
bowing to her from a stall immediately below. Two or three very 
distinguished-looking men were withhim. Zeph thought he must 
have said something about her to them, for after a short pause 
they looked up at the box where she was, and their eyes seemed to 
wander from face to face until they saw hers. But after a brief 
survey of the house, the stage engrossed all her attention. Had 
she looked about more she might have seen many an opera-glass 
turned in her direction. She was certainly right in one thing—she 
had but to be seen to be admired. When the curtain had fallen after 
the first act, Mr. Daylesford came to their box. After introducing 
him to her mother and sisters, Zeph said, ‘Thank you so much for 
the pleasure you have given us: I never was so happy in my life!’ 

‘I am glad you are enjoying the play.’ 

‘I never enjoyed anything so much in my life. It has driven 
everything else out of my mind. Does it make you feel like that ?’ 

‘I am afraid not quite.’ 

She looked up in his face and saw that he was smiling, but it 
was a smile of kindly sympathy. He was infinitely handsomer 
than she had believed. He had gay laughing eyes, and often 
smiled ; but in spite of this, his manner was somewhat grave and 
reserved, and there was something about him which made Zeph 
afraid of him. 

‘Do you like the play?’ he asked Agnes. 

‘Yes, all but that young man called Hamlet,’ she replied; ‘ he 
makes himself so disagreeable that I cannot bring myself to like 
him.’ 

‘Hush, Agnes,’ said Polly, who saw that Zeph was looking 
much distressed, ‘don’t talk that way! It’s natural he shouid 
look like that. Depend upon it, he’s the rightful heir.’ 
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The tips of Zeph’s ears grew crimson, and she began to talk 
almost at random—anything to silence those girls. ‘ Oh, everything 
is delightful, perfectly delightful. The only thing that stops me 
enjoying myself is thinking that the time must soon come when 
it will be over,’ said she. 

‘ But there are other things to see. They ate playing “ The 
Rivals ” now: have you seen that?’ 

Zeph drew back. She was proud, and afraid that she had bewailed 
the dulness of her life so much to him that now he was charitably 
trying to make it a little better for her. ‘I think I gave you too 
bad an idea of my life,’ ‘she said, almost putting her thoughts into 
words. ‘Iam happy enough.’ 

‘Tell me what you do all day.’ 

That was difficult, for she did so little. ‘I get up and have 
my breakfast—don’t laugh at me—I know it sounds silly.’ 

‘Of course not. And then ?’ 

‘I mend my gloves, or do some work, or perhaps read a little, 
and then I go out walking.’ 

‘Where do you walk ?’ 

‘Near home somewhere—just in the streets.’ 

‘ And then you go home to luncheon ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ 

To dinner he ought to‘have said, but Zeph was foolishly afraid 
to tell him so. 

* And after luncheon ?’ 

‘I spend my time much as I spend it in the morning.’ 

‘Do you subscribe to a library ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Do you play tennis ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Are you fond of dancing ?’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Daylesford, I am fond of a great many things that I 
cannot have. My father is very poor, and it is just as much as he 
can do to make a home for us. He cannot let us have expensive 
pleasures !’ 

Every now and then Zeph’s true nature asserted itself. She was 
naturally perfectly honest and straightforward, and detested all 
subterfuges and pretence of being other than she really was, but 
she was so shy and unused to society, and so entirely ignorant of 
it and its ways, that she was afraid to tell people the truth about 
her mode of life lest they should one and all turn from her in 
contempt. ‘Whenever her feelings were really touched she was 
good, true, kind, and entirely honest. He looked at her pityingly. 
To one who knows life, and what sadness it has in its keeping for 
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almost every one as years wear on, there is something profoundly 
touching in the idea of any young creature not enjoying it at 
its very outset, when the power of enjoyment is the greatest. 
He was silent—so silent that she looked at him and saw what 
she almost expected to see—his eyes bent on her in regretful sym- 
pathy. ‘I know what you are thinking,’ said she, ‘and I wish you 
wouldn’t.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t do what ?’ he asked, smiling. She could not help 
admiring his smile. 

‘Pity me. I hate to be pitied.’ 

‘I am not pitying you,’ said he, but she knew he was. 

‘I was very happy to-day,’ she continued, being resolved to put 
a good face on it. ‘I had something given me to do which I 
thought I should detest, but instead of that, when once I found I 
could do it, I really liked it.’ 

‘What was that ?’ 

‘I had a bit of manuscript to copy for my father.’ 

‘ And it was amusing ?’ 

‘Amusing! It was all about a king called Beowulf. By-the- 
bye, would you have known that a terrier was not a dog? At first 
my father wanted me to copy a terrier, or many terriers, and I said 
I could not draw dogs-—’ 

‘Do excuse me, but is your father the Mr. Treherne? Has he 
edited a number of books for the Cadmon Society, and is he a 
great genealogist ? ’ 

*Yes—do you know him ?’ 

‘I know his name perfectly, and I have seen some of his books. 
Ihave heard him spoken of with the greatest respect—especially 
as an antiquary. I have heard my tutor talk of him, and my 
grandfather must have known him, or at all events his books.’ 

‘ Did your grandfather write too?’ inquired Zeph. She had 
just become aware that her mother and sisters had ceased to talk 
to each other, and were now, most probably, hearing every word 
that passed, which made her shy. 

‘No, he didn’t write, but he knew a great deal about books, 
He had a very valuable collection of old books, and some that were 
unique. He was much more competent to appreciate your father’s 
worksthanI. Your father will know all about the Berkhampstead 
Collection.’ 

‘I dare say he will, but I Oh, perhaps mother will know. 
Mother,’ said Zeph, interrupting a new conversation between Mrs. 
Treherne and Polly—‘ mother, did you ever hear father speak of 
the Berkhampstead Collection ?’ 

Mrs. Treherne’s eyes flashed at once. Meek woman though she 
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was, she shared all her husband’s feelings. ‘The Berkhampstead 
Collection! Of course I have. It has been one of the greatest 
vexations of your poor dear father’s life. Only this very day he 
has been lamenting to me that he cannot get access to it—he has 
a book now going through the press, and all kinds of information 
which would be perfectly invaluable to him is shut up from him 
by the churlishness of the Berkhampstead family. The old lord, 
who died a few years ago, was just as bad as the present head of the 
house: he never would allow any one to My dear Zeph, don’t 
look at me in that way. What I say is perfectly true ; I am only 
repeating what I have heard your father say a thousand times. They 
have a large muniment room—that’s what he calls it—and it is 
crammed with documents which would throw light Zeph, Ido 
wish you would not. Can I be saying something wrong ?’ 

Zeph’s signal of distress had at length made even Mrs, Treherne 
see that she must be making some terrible mistake. 

‘Mother dear,’ said Zeph, who at last ventured to speak, 
‘Lord Berkhampstead was, I think, or is, Mr. Daylesford’s father.’ 

Mrs. Treherne looked much shocked. Mr. Daylesford hastened 
to speak. ‘He was my grandfather, and I know that he was in 
very bad odour with antiquaries; but I believe he did not refuse 
them the use of his stores from churlishness. It was not that—it 
was simply that his collections were so large that he himself hardly 
knew what he had. He wanted to have his MSS. and otber 
things catalogued and arranged before he let strangers have the 
run of them. At one time he did employ a gentleman to do this, 
and the first thing this person did when established in the muni- 
ment room was to discover a deed or a duplicate deed which 
showed that my grandfather and his ancestors had, for I don’t 
know how many years, omitted to pay about five hundred a year 
to a school in the neighbouring town. My grandfather naturally 
felt obliged to pay it, so he found himself a good deal poorer for 
this first antiquary’s visit, and declined to receive any more.’ 

*I beg your pardon, Mr. Daylesford ; do forgive me,’ said Mrs. 
Treherne. ‘I am sure I should have kept them all out of my 
house after that, if I had been in Lord Berkampstead’s place.’ 

Zeph heard Agnes murmuring ‘ Lord Berkhampstead! Lord 
Berkhampstead!’ in soft and rapturous accents, and was glad 
when the fourth act began and Mr. Daylesford went back to his 
seat. 

‘Oh, Zeph, did you hear? His grandfather was a lord!’ 
whispered Polly. ‘Think of your having walked home with a lord’s 
grandson !’ 

‘What a pity you did not know it at the time!’ said Aggy. 
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‘ Don’t be so shockingly vulgar, girls,’ exclaimed Mrs. Treherne, 
and thought she had eradicated that distasteful vice. 

At length the play all but came to an end. ‘Oh, how they do 
go dying one after another!’ observed Agnes. ‘I don’t wonder 
they never seem to think of calling in a medical man, for if they 
did he would not know which of them to attend to first.’ 

‘Don’t make a stupid speech like that to Mr. Daylesford if he 
comes back,’ pleaded Zeph. 

‘I shall not make any speech at all to him. I hope he will 
keep away! I don’t like such distinguished personages. I am 
much happier with plain people like the Simondses: they are 
more like ourselves, and much pleasanter to be with than-——’ 

Mr. Daylesford came back before Polly had quite finished her 
speech. The sisters looked anxiously in his face to see if he had 
heard it, but he did not seem to have done so. It was time to go, 
and Mrs. Treherne was beginning to shroud her head in a white 
woollen handkerchief. He said to her, ‘ You told me ashort time ago 
that Mr. Treherne was much inconvenienced for want of an imme- 
diate sight of some deeds in the Berkhampstead muniment room. 
I shall be delighted to afford him the opportunity he wants. 
Berkhampstead Castle, of course, belongs to my brother—I am 
only a younger brother ; but as he is not in England—you know, I 
dare say, that he is Governor of the Icarian Islands—I go there 
from time to time to look after things for him, and he allows me 
to consider it my home when I am not in London. I think you 
said that time was of some importance to Mr. Treherne. I am 
going there to-morrow to stay till Friday, and shall be very glad 
if he will accompany me and stay while I am there.’ 

Mrs. Treherne looked more and more alarmed: her husband 
had not been out of London for years. She was voluble in her 
thanks, but hardly thought he would be able to go, 7.e. could be 
induced to leave his den. 

Mr. Daylesford made her take his arm, and repeated the invita- 
tion as they went to the door. ‘ Will you tell him what I say? 
Will you also say that if he will go I will cail for him at twelve 
- o'clock to-morrow morning? I am going to drive there for once. 
Ask him to be punctual, as my horses won’t wait, or perhaps it is 
my coachman ; and there is another thing I must ask you to say, 
and that is, if he kindly consents to come, I expect him to bring 
you and Miss Treherne with him, and then I shall know that he 
has his two best assistants at hand.’ 

Zeph’s heart stood still in astonishment and delight, and then 
she reflected that this most delightful invitation might never have 
been given if she had not chanced to do a good action that day. 
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Her offer to do some writing for her father had brought it all 
about. Would he go? Mrs, Treherne did not know, but was sure 
that he would feel very much tempted. Finally it was settled 
that Mr. Daylesford should drive round by Lorne Gardens, any- 
how, and that Mrs. Treherne and Josephine would gladly go if 
Mr. Treherne did. Mr. Daylesford sent them home in his carriage, 
and himself went in a hansom. 

‘Oh, Zeph!’ gasped Polly as she sank back in the carriage and 
it drove off, ‘what a night we have had! And he has actually 
lent us this beautiful carriage! What things have happened !’ 

‘Haven’t they!’ echoed Aggy. ‘I have been so happy ever 
since I left our house !’ 

‘And how kind he is, and thoughtful, and how beautifully 
handsome, and how pretty that foreign accent is!’ 

They had all so much to think of, and so many questions of 
ways and means to consider, that they were in their own street be- 
fore they thought they had gone half way. They were not only in 
a whirl of excitement, but in a bewilderment of wonder as to how 
the family could be made presentable enough to visit in a castle, 
and in so short a space of time, too! All must be done before 
twelve o’clock next morning. 

‘But I am certain your poor dear father will not go,’ said 
Mrs. Treherne every ten minutes. Her warning only abated 
the tumult of discussion for a few seconds, and then it raged as 
hotly as before. How astonished they were when the carriage 
stopped ! 

‘Go and tell father at once, and get him to give an answer,’ 
said Zeph. ‘ We must know to-night, for we shall have to begin to 
pack, and most likely to do some sewing. Don’t let father refuse: 
do, please, try hard to make him go; and if he says yes, and he 
won’t let you come out of the study to tell us, just push a bit of 
white paper under the door, and then we shall know.’ 

Jack let them into the house with a latch-key, and Mrs. 
Treherne at once hurried to the study, where she knew she should 
find her husband. Polly and Agnes followed her into the house. 
Zeph, after waiting a minute to see the carriage turn and drive 
away, was just about to follow too, when a dark figure, which she 
had not observed, came quickly towards her and said, ¢ At last 
you are here!’ 

It was John Simonds. His words were ill chosen. She did 
not want to be there. She had enjoyed her evening so much that 
she felt sorry to lose sight of the carriage and to feel that all was 
over and she was consigned to her home again. John Simonds! 
How strange it was to see him! Those happy hours, during which 
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she had never once thought of him, seemed to have divided them 
by years. 

‘Johu! You here!’ said she, stopping suddenly short, with her 
foot on the first step, to look at his pale tired face and bright 
eager eyes. 

‘Of course Iam here! I wanted to see you for a moment, 
Zeph, if I could not do more. You know I was to come to-night 
to learn your answer.’ 

It was almost cruel of John to take her so by surprise—that 
was what she felt. She stood looking at him, full of uncertainty. 

‘Well, dear Zeph, won’t you speak ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me to speak now, John; how canI? For the 
last five hours my head has been filled with such entirely different 
things.’ 

‘ My dear Zeph,’ said he, in grave surprise, ‘ have you not had 
all these days that I have been away to think? Be kind and give 
me an answer. I am not made of stone.’ 

‘Don’t talk that way, John, I entreat you. I must have more 
time. Give me one week from this evening, and then I promise 
you most faithfully to give you an answer.’ 

John almost reeled, the shock of this disappointment was so 
great. She had all but accepted him a few days before, and now 
she spoke thus. She saw the misery in his face, and it cut her to 
the heart. 

‘Dear John,’ she exclaimed, ‘don’t be angry with me; I am 
behaving ill, I know; but indeed I cannot help it. I cannot quite 
make up my mind now ; that’s all.’ 

‘But is it really all? Be true, Zeph, at any cost. Is there 
any one whom you like better ?’ 

‘No; I swear there is not.’ 

‘Is there any one whom you are weighing in the balance with 
me ?’ 

‘Most certainly not. You are the only man who cares for me, 
and the only one I care for; there is no one whom I like half so 
well as you.’ 

‘Zeph! Zeph! Zeph!’ cried Jack in a low clear voice from 
behind the door; and she could hear him fingering the chain 
impatiently as he spoke, and making so much noise that it was 
a wonder he did not bring his father out. 

‘Yes,I am coming. I must go,’ saidshe. ‘Don’t be unhappy, 
John, and don’t think me unkind.’ 

‘I must say this , | 

‘Don’t say anything more now. Jack is calling me, and 
father will hear him and come. I really must go.’ 
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In spite of Zeph’s alarm, John was just going to utter a very 
strong protest against her conduct, when she darted up the steep 
flight of steps and was gone. She felt very sorry for him, but the 
thought that she had now a whole week before her in which to 
decide this soon made her light-hearted again. He was a dear 
kind fellow, and very much in love with her; he would not consider 
it too much to wait one short week for her answer. She locked 
the house door with more noise than was altogether prudent, 
considering how important it was that her father should be in a 
good humour, but she was too nervous to do it quietly. She 
turned to go upstairs. One small lamp hung on the wall and 
partially lighted the dark brown-looking passage. As she was 
passing the study door, with, to do her justice, her mind so full of 
what had just taken place that she had all but forgotten Mr. 
Daylesford’s invitation, she heard a rustling sound, and saw that 
a long piece of white paper was being slowly pushed under the 
door. 


Cuapter VI. 
THE LITTLE BROWN MAN, 


Quei! Lisette, est-ce vous ? 

Vous, en riche toilette ! 

Vous, avec des bijoux ! 

Vous, avec une aigrette !—Biirancer. 


Iv any one had told Zeph twenty-four hours before that at 
twelve o’clock next morning she would be seated in Mr. Dayles- 
ford’s carriage with her father and mother and on her way to 
Berkhampstead Castle, she would have regarded the idea as 
incredible. Her father never went anywhere ; yet he was sitting 
opposite to her now, looking rather pale and weary, it is true, and 
not the kind of person who ought to be exposed to full daylight 
or the open air, but very different from the recluse of Lorne 
Gardens. Mrs. Treherne looked modestly elated, and was showing 
much interest in the route they were to take. Zeph gazed regret- 
fully at the steps where she had stood so recently with poor John. 
She hoped he did not think that she had been very unkind 
to him; if he did, she must be ‘doubly kind some day. But all 
these gentler thoughts were forced out of her mind in an instant 
when the carriage drove off, and she saw that it was going to pass 
those shops which did so much to embitter her existence. Would 
those odious winter trouserings still be lying ticketed in the 
window? Would those yet more odious made-up garments at 
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ten-and-sixpence a pair still be hanging in a row above it 
clamouring for people to give them one trial? The confectioner’s 
shop, with Madeira cakes covered with something that looked like 
strips of wet leather and plates laden with edibles ticketed as 
‘little seedy biscuits,’ was the first that they came to, but Mr. 
Daylesford’s head was turned another way. She bent forward as 
they came to the next shop and barred him from the sight of it. 
That terrible danger was safely overpast, and so was J. Ward’s 
most obtrusive shoe shop. If Mr. Daylesford had seen it, would 
he have thought she was wearing ‘ Ward’s Lady’s Button Kid’ at 
7s. 9d., or the ‘Health Boot’? ‘J. Ward’s Gent’s Elastic Sides at 
78. 6d. are a Wonder’; but Mr. Daylesford did not see them, and 
in three minutes more the carriage had reached a point so distant 
from Lorne Gardens that responsibility for the neighbourhood no 
longer rested on her. Then she remembered John. She did not 
repent what she had said to him, but she felt she might have 
spoken more kindly. She would have been unhappy about this a 
great part of the day if she had not resolved to write to him as 
soon as she reached the castle. She was very tired. She had sat 
up for hours after her return from the theatre making such 
preparations for the visit that she was about to pay as were in her 
power, and even when she did go to bed she could not sleep. She 
felt very drowsy now, and often found that she had entirely lost 
the thread of the conversation. Was that her quiet father talking 
so much and so well? Mr. Daylesford appeared to be enjoying 
his conversation immensely ; Mrs. Treherne was sitting smiling 
and looking thoroughly proud and happy. She did so delight in 
seeing her husband ‘take his proper place in society.’ Zeph was 
too sleepy to know much about what was being said. Sometimes 
she heard snatches of what seemed to be most intimate conversa- 
tion, and Mr. Daylesford seemed to be making very confidential 
communications; but she could not rouse herself to endeavour to 
hear more. ‘ That, as you know, is what the law has decreed, but 
I, of course, refuse to abide by it. My brother can’t take the 
title, and I won’t. We still look forward to some evidence turning 
up to prove what we are already convinced of: but Blackmore’s 
death has made everything so difficult ; he alone knew where the 
papers were deposited, and he was cut off so suddenly that he had 
not time to say a word,’ said Mr. Daylesford, and this and her 
father’s answer was all she heard with any accuracy. 

‘I entirely respect the line of conduct you have adopted,’ 
replied Mr. Treherne. ‘I hope and trust your devotion to your 
mother may be rewarded.’ 

‘What is Mr. Daylesford to be rewarded for?’ asked Zeph, 
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when she and her mother were alone together for a while in the 
inn where they had stopped to change horses and have luncheon. 

‘For his noble regard for his mother’s good name. What 
would be a reward to him, though, would be a punishment to a 
baser man. His earnest wish is to prove that he has no right to 
the Berkhampstead title and estates.’ 

‘I wish you would explain a little,’ said Zeph. ‘I thought he 
was only the second son.’ 

‘I will so far as I understand the story myself. The late 
Lord Berkhampstead was a very stern, unforgiving man, and he 
had an only son, who > but here she was interrupted by the 
return of the gentlemen. 

They reached their journey’s end just before sunset. The 
extent of the park, the length of the avenue, and the blackness of 
the fine old trees seen against the dusky red and orange in the sky, 
were very startling and impressive to Zeph, who had never seen 
anything of the kind before. She wondered how her father could 
go on talking so calmly to Mr. Daylesford; if all this were his, 
he must be a very great gentleman indeed. The castle was a 
remarkably handsome building—some of it was really old, and 
the rest a modern imitation of a feudal fortress. It was large 
and rambling, and looked very gloomy in the fast-fading light. 
Much of it was covered with a heavy growth of ivy. 

The carriage stopped. A most venerable old gentleman stood 
waiting on the steps to receive them. Zeph wondered if he were 
the bishop of the diocese. He came forward and said something 
to Mr. Daylesford, of which she heard nothing but the words 
‘your lordship,’ on which Mr. Daylesford said rather sharply, 
‘Tompkins, I thought you understood that I was never to be 
addressed by that title!’ Tompkins muttered some excuse, and 
Zeph discovered that he was the butler. Other servants were 
there, chief among whom was a dignified personage who wore a 
great deal of jewellery and was evidently the housekeeper. She 
at once proposed to take Zeph and her mother to their rooms. 
They passed through two magnificent halls, dark with oak panelling, 
and decorated with pictures and armour; then they came to an 
old oak staircase whose steps were so easy that the ascent was 
positively restful. But life-sized portraits of dead-and-gone 
Daylesfords hung on the walls by the side of the stairs, and every 
three or four steps she went Zeph found herself standing exactly 
on a level either with a portrait of some mail-clad warrior or silken- 
doubleted cavalier, a rigidly correct-looking, long-waisted lady, or 
a smiling and less correct-looking lady painted by Sir Peter Lely. 
They alarmed her, they seemed to be standing so close by her side, 
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and one and all to be scornfully wondering what possible right 
that insignificant, ill-dressed little person could have to set her feet 
where theirs had once trod. Then Mrs. Sanderson led Zeph and 
her mother to a wide corridor with more pictures and more armour, 
and finally to yet another panelled with oak, and here she opened 
a door and said to Mrs. Treherne, ‘This, madam, is your apart- 
ment.’ It was a large room, with massive furniture, and a blazing 
fire which just served to show that it was hung with tapestry. 
This represented some scene in a forest, with a number of figures 
which stood out from the dark background like ghosts. Mrs. 
Sanderson lighted the candles on the dressing-table, and then 
opened a door near the fireplace and said, ‘That is Mr. Treherne’s 
dressing-room, and here, madam,’ she continued, lifting up a corner 
of the tapestry on the other side, ‘ you will find a very pleasant 
little sitting-room.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ said Mrs. Treherne, much more promptly. 
than Zeph could have done. She had been accustomed to better 
things in her youth, but Zeph was simply amazed. When they 
were cold at 5 Lorne Gardens, what anxious thought was always 
given to the question whether it would be right to allow them- 


.8elves the comfort of a fire or not, before they yielded to their 


desire! Fires were burning in all three rooms here. All were 
hung with tapestry. Zeph was glad she had not to sleep in any 
of them. By this dim light those pale ghosts on the walls looked 
as if they had been driven there by some spell but would much 
rather be down in the room and at liberty. She would be terrified 
if she were shut up all night with such half-banished creatures. 

‘Now let me show you Miss Treherne’s sleeping apartment,’ 
said Mrs. Sanderson. 

‘It’s not very far from my mother’s, I hope,’ said Zeph, fervently. 

‘Oh no, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Sanderson, but she walked as it 
seemed a long way farther. ‘It’s the size of the rooms makes it 
seem so far. There is nothing but Mrs. Treherne’s bed-room and 
sitting-room, and one spare room, which has not been occupied for 
a very long time, between you.’ 

There was no tapestry in Zeph’s room, and there was a most 
cheerful fire. An easy-chair was drawn near it, and a table with 
writing-materials and some railway novels. She felt quite relieved ; 
it was a room in which she could be happy. 

‘I will return in twenty minutes’ time, ma’am,’ said the house- 
keeper, and show you your way to the drawing-room—unless you 
would prefer having a cup of tea here in your own room ?’ 

‘I'd rather go down, thank you,’ said Zeph, and then another 
servant came and offered to unpack her modest trunk. ‘How 
KK 2 
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delicious this is!’ thought Zeph as she sat by the fire, and saw the 
maid laying her white muslin dress ready for dinner. ‘ Father is 
fond of telling a story about some one who lived long, long ago, 
and was called Robert de Insula; how, when he became a great 
man and a bishop, he set up his mother in state and plenty too; 
and how she did not really like it, and after a while entreated him 
to take back all the money and servants with which he had burdened 
her, for the shameful obedience of the servants made her miserable | 
What a fool she must have been! How I should enjoy being 
tried! I'd never complain of having pleasant-spoken servants at 
hand, ready to do everything disagreeable.’ 

She had rested so much during the journey that now she felt 
no fatigue. She tripped downstairs looking fresh and beautiful as 
ever. Tea was ready. The moment he saw her, Mr. Daylesford 
exclaimed :-— 

‘ Read this, Miss Treherne, and tell me what answer you would 
like me to give.’ It was a note from Mrs. Vincent, a neighbour of 
Mr. Daylesford’s. She had, she said, just heard of his being 
expected at the Castle with some friends, and she hoped that he 
and they would honour her with their presence at a fancy ball on 
the following evening. Zeph’s heart sank. It would have been 


such a delight to go--but it was simply impossible! How hard it’ 


was to have such a delicious opportunity and yet be obliged to 
forego it! ‘Well, said Mr. Daylesford, who had been watching 
all the variations of the poor girl’s face, ‘ what shall I say ?’ 

‘Iam afraid, said Zeph, very humbly, ‘ that you must not think 
of taking me. It is very good of you to do s0, but it is quite impos- 
sible for me to go. Don’t you see that people are to wear fancy dress?’ 

‘Oh, are they?’ said Mrs. Treherne. ‘Then, my dear Zeph, I 
really am afraid that you must decline this pleasure.’ 

‘A fancy dress can very easily be found in this house if you 
are inclined to go, Miss Treherne,’ he said cheerily. 

Zeph looked up with eager, questioning, but somewhat in- 
credulous eyes. 

‘You must talk to Mrs. Sanderson ; she has twenty or thirty 
dresses in her charge belonging to the different ladies whose 
portraits you see. Stay: I think it would perhaps be better still 
if you were to inspect the pictures themselves and then ask her 
for a dress as nearly like that you most admire as she can produce. 
There is a very pretty Sir Joshua costume which I know she has. 
It was one worn by my great-grandmother. After all, I really 
believe that would suit you best.’ 

‘But would it be the right kind of dress?’ said Zeph, who of 
course knew nothing of such things. 
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‘Why, what ‘could you have better? Everything she wore 
when she sat to Sir Joshua is here, I know, and you have the 
portrait to guide you if you have any difficulty about putting the 
things on. Drink your tea and let us go and look; only we shall 
have to choose a dress for Mrs. Treherne too—that is, if she has 
nothing suitable with her and will condescend to rely on the 
resources of the house.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Treherne, firmly, ‘my wife never goes 
out in the evening ; she does not like it.’ Two large tears formed 
in Zeph’s eyes. 

‘Don’t,’ whispered Mr. Daylesford, kindly ; ‘I will soon find 
you achaperon. Let us go and look at the Sir Joshua.’ 

Mr. and Mrs, Treherne were tired, so he and Zeph went alone. 

‘You are very kind to me,’ she said simply. 

‘No, I am. not. I want youto go, I want you to have this 
pleasure, and I shall enjoy it myself if you are there.’ 

‘But if mother is not to go?’ 

‘The clergyman here and his wife are sure to be invited; I'll 
ask them to dine with us, and we'll all go together.’ 

She looked at the pictures on the stairs as she passed them 
with an air of something very like apprehension, 

‘ Are you afraid of them ?’ he asked. 

‘Almost. They make me uncomfortable, somehow. If they 
were hung a little higher I should not mind, but they seem to be 
standing on the same step with me.’ 

‘ What a timid young lady you are! Don’t think of them. I 
want to see if Phillis Arnold’s dress strikes you as suitable.’ He 
stopped at almost the last portrait on the stairs. It was a beauti- 
ful picture of a most beautiful woman. She was standing by a 
large tree at the end of a terrace looking pensively at a somewhat 
uninteresting sunset, but her figure was slim and graceful, and her 
face strangely pathetic. Her dress was a very pretty light blue 
Lrocade, caught crosswise on the breast, and lovely laces fell from 
it in sympathy with the lines of her figure and were fastened on 
her shoulder by pretty pearl ornaments. 

‘Poor little Phillis,’ said he, ‘she had little need of ball 
dresses for herself. When she was young and beautiful no one 
would visit her. She was a farmer’s daughter, and my great- 
grandfather married her.’ Zeph did not speak, but he could see 
that she was interested. ‘If he had been Lord Berkhampstead 
when he married her every one would have been glad to welcome 
her, but he was only plain Mr. Daylesford, very poor, and with no 
expectation whatever of ever succeeding to the title. He lived in 
our market town, and not only did all the great ladies of the neigh- 
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bourhood stand aloof—which was, perhaps, not to be wondered at 
—but all the little townsmen’s silly wives tossed their heads 
too, and pretended to despise her. When he very unexpectedly 
became head of the family it was a different thing; they would 
have come to pay their respects to her here on their bended knees, 
but then it was too late. He shut his doors to every one who lived 
in the neighbourhood, and even when his wife died he would not 
let her be buried where any of these people ever came. They had 
refused to go near her when she was alive, he said, and they should 
not have the chance of doing so when she was dead. Do you like 
that little story?’ he inquired, seeing how earnestly she was 
listening, and how grave her eyes had grown. 

‘Ido. I like his being so true to her.’ 

‘I have always heard that she was a very sweet creature,—most 
sweet, indeed, and most beautiful; I think you rather resemble 
her. I feel as if I should like you to wear her dress.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Zeph, humbly. 

‘ Then I shall order Mrs. Sanderson to seek it out immediately 
and lay it and everything belonging to it in your room: I havea 
fancy to see how you look in it. I wish you would-wear it at 
dinner to-night, and then we can all criticise you and choose 
another dress if this is not as becoming as it ought to be.’ 

Zeph would never have dreamed of opposing him ; he was very 
kind to her, and he was lord of all there. But she ventured to 
express one doubt: ‘Shall I not feel very much out of place at 
such a large ball? You know, Mr. Daylesford, how unaccustomed 
I am to anything of the kind. Suppose the great ladies at River 
Green treat me as their grandmothers and great-grandmothers 
treated poor Phillis Arnold, if I may be allowed to call her so. I 
shall be very miserable if they do. You had better let me stay at 
home—lI shall know no one but you.’ 

* You are sure to be introduced to a lot of people directly, and 
you must promise to dance the two first dances with me. I know 
you will enjoy yourself.’ 

When Zeph went to dress for dinner, Phillis Arnold’s braveries 
were all laid ready for her to put on, and a very pretty maid came 
to help her to dress. Zeph was glad of her assistance. ‘I am to 
wear this at a fancy ball to-morrow night,’ said she by way of 
explanation, ‘and we want to see if it is becoming.’ 

‘It’s rather a curious make of dress, ma’am,’ said Lydia, the 
maid. 

‘Yes; but you had better go and look at the portrait at the 
head of the stairs—that of the lady wearing this very dress— 
and then you will see how it has to be put on; and Lydia, please 
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notice how her hair is done, for mine will have to be exactly 
like it.’ 

‘It’s Phillis Arnold’s portrait,’ said Lydia with much interest 
when she returned, ‘her that was a poor girl to begin with, but 
became Lady Berkhampstead before she died !’ 

‘You know about her, then ?’ 

* Yes,’ said the girl, * we all know about her. What a heathenish 
thing it was to bury her where they did! I don’t call that a 
proper burying, myself. I don’t believe people buried in that way 
can ever lie really quiet.’ 

‘But what do you mean? Where did they bury her?’ said 
Zeph, who had not understood from what Mr. Daylesford had said 
that there had been anything specially remarkable in her inter- 
ment except that she had been laid to rest far away from every one 
who had ever flouted her. 

‘In the garden, ma’am. You can just see the place from your 
windows.’ Lydia went to one of the windows and lifted the 
curtains and blind; and Zeph saw four tall cypresses, and between 
them was a low slab of stone, now white as silver in the moonlight. 
‘They might as well have given the poor lady a Christian burial 
when they were about it,’ said Lydia. 

‘Yes, I think so,’ replied Zeph; ‘but surely we ought to 
begin.’ 

Not even interest in a pathetic story could make her neglect 
the important business which lay before her. 

‘Perfect!’ exclaimed Daylesford when Zeph entered the 
room. ‘ Absolutely perfect! My dear Miss Treherne, I shall be 
a proud man to-morrow evening when I enter the ball-room 
with you!’ 

‘You look very well, dear Zeph,’ said Mr. Treherne: fathers 
do not rise to such heights of approval as young stranger gen- 
tlemen. 

Daylesford was sincere in his admiration. Up to this time he 
had looked on Zeph as one of the most beautiful girls he had ever 
seen, but in that dress she was matchless. Rich attire enhanced 
her charms in a way which her own poor washed muslins had no 
chance of doing. The touch of strangeness, too, was given by the 
old-world apparel—he could not take his eyes off her. 

‘ Will all the ladies at the ball wear as interesting dresses as 
that ?’ asked Mrs. Treherne, with a slight tone of longing in her 
voice. 

Zeph detected it at once—her mother wished to go. ‘ Father,’ 
said she, ‘ do let my mother go with me.’ 

‘Zeph!’ replied Mr. Treherne, ‘I do wish you would not 
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tease your mother by these perpetual requests. You must know 
how she dislikes going out—you worry her,’ 

‘TI could not leave your father ’ began Mrs. Treherne. 

‘Of course not,’ interrupted Mr. Treherne; and yet Zeph 
knew that all her mother would have to do would be to hand him 
a pen or find a page of manuscript, and perhaps not even so much 
as that. 

The evening was very pleasant, more than pleasant to Zeph. 
Never before had she been so becomingly dressed, never had she 
felt that her beauty was a strong and firmly established power. 
Mr. Daylesford’s manner had changed to her, and had become 
markedly deferential. 

Every one was tired with the long drive but herself, and a little 
before eleven all were ready to go to bed. 

‘Good-night,’ said Mr. Daylesford to Zeph. ‘ By this time 
to-morrow we shall be at River Green. Your dress suits you to 
perfection ! ’ 

Her dress! She had begun to feel so happy and at home in 
the lovely blue brocade, that she had almost forgotten poor Phillis 
Arnold and her sad little story. Now, though Mrs. Treherne was 
talking all the way upstairs, Zeph only gave distracted answers: 
those words brought it back to her mind. 

‘ Good-night, dear,’ said Mrs. Treherne when she reached the 
door of her room. ‘Come to me if you want anything. I dare 
say I shall not be in bed for an hour or two—I never do go 
till your father does, and then I know he cannot want anything 
more.’ 

*Good-night, mother: you look such a lady, dear! I am so 
glad we made you have that dress,’ For that very morning before 
they set out on the journey, the girls had insisted on their mother 
taking a cab and going with all speed to a good shop in Oxford 
Street, and buying herself a handsome dress. Now Zeph thought 
Mrs. Treherne would grace any table, and she was proud of her. 

She was intending to write to John before she went to bed—she 
knew that she should find writing-materials in her room; but when 
she got there she went and sat down by the fire, put her feet in 
the strange high-heeled shoes on the fender, and admired them, 
and the colour of her silk stockings and all the splendours of her 
apparel. ‘Dress does make a difference!’ she thought. ‘ How 
much nicer Mr. Daylesford has grown to me! It would be delight- 
ful to know that I should always be as well dressed as I am now.’ 
She forgot to write to John, or even to think of him. She forgot 
that she had never made her mother tell her about the mystery of 
the late Lord Berkhampstead’s marriage, and why Mr. Daylesford 
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would not assume the title; she sat holding up her arm and 
admiring her gloves and bracelets, and the wondrous fineness of 
Phillis’s laces, and the sit of her dress, and thinking of the ball 
that was coming, till a clock she had not noticed before told her 
that it was half-past twelve. So late! She must go to bed, or 
where would be the triumph that was to be hers to-morrow? 
Suddenly the thought struck her—surely it is almost treason to 
poor Phillis to take her pretty dress to a great gay ball, when she 
herself had never been allowed to go to one? Zeph sighed. She 
could not renounce her intention, but she wondered if it were right 
to persist in it. The wind had risen while she had been thinking ; 
she heard it moaning outside; the fire was burning low. It was 
time to go to bed. She rose wearily, turned, and for the first time 
was alarmed by the ghostly aspect of her room. There was a tall 
four-post bed with heavy curtains! it was as large as the whole of 
her bed-room at home, and looked as if no one had occupied it for 
acentury. There were two wardrobes, black-looking and enormous. 
One she had seen open, and she knew that it held her own slender 
provision of garments; but the other was still unexplored, and the 
idea alarmed her; and yet she would not have opened it now for 
the world. There was a large cheval glass, too, which appalled 
her, it was so large and capable of reflecting so much. ‘ Sup- 
pose ?’ but she dared not think of that. 

‘What folly!’ she mentally exclaimed, and went to the 
smaller looking-glass on the dressing-table, hoping that the sight 
of her own face would bring her back to her ordinary train of 
thought. It did so. She was happy again. She smiled at her 
image; she threw herself into various attitudes. She composed 
her features to listen to her own praises, rehearsing the hoped-for 
triumph that awaited her; but again she was chilled by a thought. 
Suppose that glass has never reflected any face since poor Phillis 
Arnold saw herself in it? This room might possibly have been 
hers. What if she were to see her shadowy reproachful face look- 
ing over her shoulder? Suppose she came to claim the dress and 
upbraid her with the disrespect to her memory that she was guilty 
of in thinking of wearing it ata ball? A feeling she could not 
resist made her go to the window and raise the curtain to look 
at Phillis’s last resting-place. ‘The four cypresses were swaying 
heavily to and fro in the wind which went wailing round the 
castle. The moon was obscured by dark clouds, While Zeph was 
looking, a trailing branch of some climbing shrub lashed against 
the window with a sudden sharp blow. Zeph started away, and 
hastily dropped the curtain, but the first thing she saw when she 
turned back to the room was one of the doors of the unexplored 
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wardrobe swinging slowly backwards towards her. She uttered a 
low cry and ran to the door of the room, without another glance in 
the direction of the wardrobe, for she remembered what her mother 
had said, and thought she would go to her. She had walked about 
half a dozen yards along the corridor, when she saw an old gentle- 
man coming towards her. He wore a brown coat—that was the 
first thing she saw, and then the light of his candle fell more 
on his face and she saw that he was a pleasant-looking man, 
with rather a short nose, and a black shade over his left eye. A 
pair of gold eyeglasses were hanging from a chain—they caught 
the light as they dangled in front of him. Zeph stood still for a 
moment. He was evidently full of thought, and had not yet seen 
her: perhaps when he did he would think her mad, for the dress 
she was wearing was at least a century old. It seemed to her that 
as she could not explain why she was wearing it, she had better 
return-to her room and wait until he had passed by. He was now 
close by her mother’s door. She turned back, but before entering 
her own room looked round to see how far he had got. He was 
gone! She rubbed her eyes. Yes, he was gone! He must have 
turned into the spare room between her room and her mother’s, for 
there was no other, and the idea that some one was sleeping there 
made her feel much more at ease. ‘ After all, what a goose I am to 
be afraid,’ she said to herself. ‘It is not as if I really believed in 
ghosts,’ and she went back to her room, resolved to stay where she 
was, and be more sensible. She boldly walked up to the wardrobe 
which had swung open, found a very commodious place for hang- 
ing dresses, perfectly empty, hung up Phillis Arnold’s dress in it, 
and, with very little further strain on her courage, composed herself 
to her slumbers. 

She and Mr. Daylesford were the first to appear in the break- 
fast-room next morning. ‘I hope you slept well,’ said he. 

‘Thank you, yes, was her answer. ‘ At first I was so stupid 
as to be rather frightened at being so far away from every one, but 
the moment I found that little brown gentleman was sleeping so 
near me, I felt quite happy.’ 

‘ What little brown gentleman ?’ asked Daylesford. 

‘Don’t you know your own household? A nice-looking old 
gentleman of about sixty-five, with,smooth grey hair, a shade on 
his left eye, and rather a short nose.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Daylesford, eagerly. 

‘But I can’t! That is all I saw. There was no time to see 
more except that he wore a brown coat.’ 

After breakfast he threw a photograph book in her way and 
watched her turning its pages. Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘ There 
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is the brown gentleman—would you like to see his portrait?’ and 
she gave him the open book. 

‘You are sure ?’ 

‘Of course Iam sure. It is exactly like him; but why does a 
man who only sees with one eye wear a double eye-glass ? ’ 

‘ He always did,’ said Daylesford in some confusion. 

‘Did?’ echoed Zeph, surprised. 

‘ Did and does.’ 

‘ He did not come down to breakfast.’ 

‘No, he is gone. Heis an old friend of mine—a shy, odd fellow. 
You must not be frightened if you see him again, he just comes 
and goes as he likes.’ 

‘Frightened? Of course not; why should I?’ She fancied he 
was vexed at her having happened to see this odd old friend of his, 
but she said no more about him. She thought no more either— 
her head was full of other things, but soon after breakfast, when 
Daylesford was taking Mr. Treherne to the muniment room, he 
said :— 

‘Don’t on any account repeat what I am going to say to your 
wife or to any one—promise me that. You know what I told you 
yesterday about our lawyer, old Mr. Blackmore.’ 

‘ Yes, he was to meet you here as soon as your late grandfather 
was buried, and was to put into your hands the certificates of your 
father’s marriage with your mother, and other important documents, 
but he died on the very night of his arrival here, and you and your 
brother had no idea where to look for the papers.’ 

‘Precisely. He was a man of sixty-five, with a good, bene- 
volent face, short nose, straight grey hair, wore a shade over his 
left eye, and usually dressed himself in rather light snuffy- 
brown; and last night your daughter saw a figure exactly corre- 
sponding with this description walking in the corridor between 
her room and yours, and it disappeared suddenly before reaching 
her door.’ 

. She has seen some one rather like Mr. Blackmore, and instead 
of disappearing he turned into one of the rooms.’ 

‘There is no other room but one, which is always kept locked. 
It is locked now, for I have been to look; besides, who was the 
man? There is no such person in the castle. The wing where 
you sleep is appropriated to visitors. If my butler had a visitor 
of his own, he would not put him there. The figure Miss Treherne 
saw was exactly like old Blackmore. You must allow that this is 
a strange ——’ 

‘Very, my dear sir, very; but you can hardly imagine what a 
fever I am in to verify certain statements I am about to make in 
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print. I shalt know no peace until I have consulted the documents 
themselves |’ 

‘We will go,’ said Daylesford; ‘but you will see the pro- 
priety of keeping all knowledge of what I have just told you from 
your daughter. You won’t say anything about it either to her or 
to her mother ?’ 

‘Certainly not. It would be most unwise! You may rely 
on me, I assure you—indeed, before I have been in the muniment 
room five minutes the whole affair will have passed from my 
memory.’ 


(To be continued.) 











